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_ ( My Trip to a Mining-Camp in the Cascades. 
In this issue: < “Mester Dog.” 
Recollections of the Northwest. 
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<The Carriages We Build Shall Make the Twin tiles Famous. 
Have You Use for a Buggy? 


THEN WHY NOT 


Buy one that has Style and Wear 


The cut shows one of the many 
New and popular styles built by us 
At our large Twin City factory. 

The body is hung from the ends of the 
short top springs by swinging body hangers. 
On the BED so made by THESE HANGERS, 
thé; body rests and rides. These hangers 
turn in bearings attached to the bottom of 
the body, which permit the body to have a 
free backward and forward swinging mo- ey 
tion. Notice the ends of the short top No. 825 MINNIE-PAUL FULL SWING BUGGY. 
springs are NOT ATTACHED rigidly to | 
the body. A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been produced. The buggy body with the rider | 
hangs in a SWING, which, by its BACKWARD and FORWARD motion, protects the NECK and BACK of | 

| the rider against jolts and thrusts, and marks soMETHING NEw in the science of buggy building. 


This is designed by our Mr. MUCKLE. We are equipped to put RUBBER TIRE on new or old (Buggy Wheels. | 
In style and construction, and in the ease and comfort it fur- CATALOGUE FREE. 
nishes the rider, we do not hesitate to assert that it has no equal. We are a WESTERN FACTORY for Western People. 


Furnished regular with ¢ tread Rubber Tires. 





rete FA MUCKLE MFG. CO. | **?™ en 


At Minnesota Transfer. 











y F OLSON U0. Greatest Store, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Great preparations have been oe to entertain the hosts of Visitors to the 
STATE FAIR and FESTIVAL OF FIRE. 


All will come for both profit and pleasure. Weare prepared, as never before, to render both in unlimited 
quantities. The pleasure derived from the great attractions of the “BIG STORE” and the profits 
secured by our MONEY-SAVING PRICES, will be among the leading features of 1898 festivities. 


DRESS GOODS and SILK DEP ARTMENTS are filled to overflowing with America’s best values. 
Nowhere on the wage a bargains be found MILLINERY and CLO AK DEP ARTMENTS. 


Furniture, Stoves. Carpets and Draperies. 


WHOLESALE PRICES DISCOUNTED In these departments many thousands 
in these departments. of dollars are represented. 


An inspection will convince you Every item is offered at 
of this fact. _ MONEYS. “SAVING PRICES. | 





WATCHES and JEWELRY LADIES’ and GENTS’ PURNISHINGS. 


in beautiful display. Variety, quality and prices unexcelled. $25,000 stock in these departments alone. Finest selections in the city 


We also cordially invite the merchants of all the cities and towns of the Northwest to come and inspect our splen- 
did stock. We have many merchants on our list of customers, who find it profitable to patronize the BIG STORE, 


If you cannot come to the city write for our S. E. OLSON CO 
o * *9 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE. 
Minneapolis. 




















(heap Farming Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


A Large Amount of Desirable, Very Rich Farming Lands, 
Near to Leading Markets, For Sale at Wholesale or 
Retail, as Low as $2.50 per acre and 
Upwards, According to Location. 


These Lands are Situated in the Best Portions of the State 
for Profitable Farming, Stock Raising and Dairying. 


Timbered Lands, Plow Lands, 
Partially Wooded and Open Tracts, 
Brush and Natural Meadow Lands. 


These fertile lands situated in the hardwood timber belt of 
Central Minnesota, midway between the great market cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, with excellent 
railroad facilities, an abundance of good water, clear, running 


streams, lakes and springs abounding in trout and other varieties 
of fish, and with plenty of timber for buildings, fencing and 


fuel, offer exceptionally favorable opportunities for obtaining 
productive agricultural lands at low prices and on easy terms 
which will rapidly advance in value. 

For particulars, address 


0.8. SWARTZ, 


175 East Third 8St., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





K. LYTLE'S 


# Diamond 
Parlors. 


Old Reliable House. 
7 Established in 1875, 
415 Robert Street, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 
WE CARRY AN IMMENSE STOCK OF DIAMONDS. 


Parties that are anticipating buying will do well to write or 
come and see the bargains we can offer for this line of goods. 
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We carry a full and complete line of gold, filled, silver and 
nickel in LADIES’ and GENTS’ WATCHES, beautiful chat- 
elaine watches with holders studded with diamonds. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU FROM 15 to 35 PER CENT ON GOLD WATCHES. 





A number of split nickel timers; perfect, accurate and cheap; fly- 
back and split second watches in filled and gold cases. 

The finest cut-glass pieces produced, frum the magnificent punch- 
bowl to the tiniest and most beautiful olive and other dishes, at the 
most reasonable prices that first-class goods can be sold for. 

Black Ebony Toilet Sets with fine case, sterling silver trimmed, 
French Glass, real bristles, only $5.00. 

Old diamond jewelry remodeled, fine watch repairing; work guar- 
anteed. Outside orders promptly attended to. 

Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 

We carry everything that is found in a first-class jewelry store. 

Our Dr. E. C. Wineburgh, scientific optician, charges nothing for 
examination of the eyes. All glasses sold at reasonable prices. 





The Rimes and Most Widely 
Known Retail House of the 
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Northwest is that of 


Sixth and Wabasha Streets, ST. PAUL, 


Combining as they do an immense local retail trade with an extensive Mail Order 


Business, together with Wholesale Millinery and Carpets. Situated in the heart of 
the up-town trade district; a mammoth five-story building, filled with all that is 
newest and best in every department of retail business, except groceries. 


If you would take advantage of the low prices that this house is able to extend to its patrons, send for a copy of 
its catalogue of prices pertaining to all departments of the store. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 





With our catalogue to select from. you can buy “s easily 2s if you were personally at our counters. 











Catalogues for Pall mailed on receipt of 5c. in stamps for part postage. 



































The Maynard School, | PILLSBURY 


26th Avenue East, 
DULUTH, MINN. 





Lakeside Car. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 





Womanhood. 


Healthful Location. 
No case of Illness Last Year. 


Aim, to Fit Girls for Healthful, Useful 


SCHOOL AFFILIATED WITH 
THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 








Care and Oversight of a Cultured Home. 


ACADEMY, 


| Owatonna, Minn., 


_ For Both Sexes. 








Main. ; 
Building 














_Three Courses of Study. 
Term opens September 21, 1898. 


Principals’ certificate admits to many colleges. 
Faculty of thirteen teachers. 


Graduating courses in MUSIC and ART. 
Physical Culture, Military Drill. 





Exceptional Advantages in 


ART ana MUSIC. 


Certificate of school admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other colleges 
of like grade. 
Native Teachers in French and German. 


Limited Number Received into the Family as Boarders. 
Correspondence invited. Address, 


LAURA A. JONES, M. A., Principal, | 


Duluth, Minnesota. 








Home for Young Ladies. 
boarding department for young 
men. i 
Fifty-five graduates last year. 5 
Superior advantages. 


Se nd for ( ‘utalogue. 


Reasonable Rates. 


ae 


JAS. W. FORD, Ph. D., 


PRINCIPAL, 
Owatonna, Minn. 





LADY TAKING TREATMENT 
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The OXYDONOR 
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The Greatest Boon to Humanity! 


The OX Y DONOR makes anybody independent of disease regardless of form or severity, by ar- 
resting it in a few minutes, and curing it in a few hours or days. Its cures are as cheap as the 
air, and are obtained from the oxygen of the air, intangibly and on NATURE'S principles. 

It makes the FURTHER PROGRESS OF DISEASE a natural impossibility, in a short 
time after it is applied, and unerringly does the same in any acute and recent disease. 

Its daily or nightly use causes the rapid cure of any chronic disease, at any reascnable stage. 

The OX YDONOR in] ke manner also restores any one from auy kind or degree of debility or 
loss of vigor from any cause, whether affecting a part or the whole of the human organism. 


I am always delighted to sing its praise, for I love the 
human family, and pity them in their sufferings. 

I have used this treatment ina wide variety of dis- 
eases, and it always conquers. 


W.L. ABBOTT & CO., 
Wholesale Flour Dealers, 
2S. Broad St. ATLANTA, GA., June 15, 1896, 
Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor “Victory” is the greatest dis- 


covery of the world, and God's best gift to humanity. ALEXANDER RECK. 


St. Pau, Feb. 5th, 1897. / 
I take pleasure in recommending your wonderful in- 
strument, Oxydonor “Victory,” to the afflicted. Hav- 
ing used one myself for eight months with perfect 
satisfaction, think it a wonderful discovery, and 
would not give it up for any sum unless replaced with : 
one just like it. Respectfully, 
Mrs. C. MCMULLEN. 
MR. ©. 8. WILSON: St. Pau, AuG. 7th, 1898. 
After having used the Oxydonor “Victory” in my 
family for nearly two years, curing various acute dis- 
eases with it, also successfully treating myself for 
general debility, I am compelled to testify to its 
merits as a curative agency, and I fully believe it to 
be superior to medicines for the effective cure of all 
diseases. THOMAS YATES. 


The OXYDONOR is an INSTRUMENT, and cures 
disease without medicine. Anyone can use it. 


Address 
C. S. WILSON, 


General Dealer, 
Room 701 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Poom 7 Marble Bank, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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To Cure Disease, Oxydonor No. 2. 
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M* TRIP TO A MINING-CAMP IN THE CASCADES. 


By E. |. Denny. 


In midsummer of 1895, learning that a party 
of mine-owners and men were about setting out 
for a new and rich mining region at the head- 
waters of the Yakima, one of the chief rivers 
of Washington, I determined to avail myself 
of the opportunity to visit the flower-decked, 
snow-crowned mountains that stand guard over 
the Grand Canyon of Gold Creek. One of the 
packers was so distressed at the prospect of 
‘“‘womenfolks to go up the trail,’’ as he after- 
ward told the miners, that he went off into the 
woods and spent an hour in exhausting a rich 
vocabulary of expletives, finally declaring that 
‘the little ’un would die; he knew she couldn’t 
stand it,’ thus referring to the writer, who is 
rather diminutive compared with some of the 
six-footers of the party. But, having roughed 
it in many places in the wild Northwest, I 
feared nothing primitive very much. 

There being no means of transporting any- 
thing from the railway station to the miners’ 
cabin, far up in the midst of the peaks, except 
on the backs of cayuses, edict went forth that 
‘You can’t take anything but almost nothing 
at all that you can’t get along without,” and 
we obeyed to the extent of one soft, linen 
traveling-bag and a small hand-sachel, the two 
containing barely enough clothing and toilet 
articles to distinguish one from the absolute 
savage. When I inquired timidly concerning 
my gun, I was told that ‘‘no fellow can carry 
two guns where we are going.’’ As for easel 
or umbrella, they were not to be mentioned; 
but a place for sketching-block and colors was 
made, nevertheless. 

A little over one hundred miles of travel by 
rail carried us through the famous Stampede 
Tunnel, nearly two mileslong. Then a hospit- 
able roof sheltered us, and the next morning 
we were admonished to turn out for an early 
start. 

Although the 17th of July, witha cloudy sky 
and a chilly wind it was cold enough to make 
heavy winter clothing necessary. Tbe cayuses 
were waiting. By united effort the pack-train 
was soon ready, and off we went, pack-horses 


well laden with camp equipage and provisions; | 


saddle-horses with riders all unused to the cay- 
use for some time previous; and five men on foot. 

How fortunate that we had then no personal 
knowledge of that trail! Probably the miners’ 
vocabulary contained no language in which to 





fitly describe it. I had my forebodings, how- 
ever, as I looked away to the stern, blue peaks 
in the distance, overhung by frowning clouds, 
and thought—“O terrible mountains, what 
must I endure among you!” Notwithstanding, I 
mounted my noble steed, a little cayuse some- 
what larger than a Shetland pony, and a few 
miles of easy riding allayed my fears. 

In an hour or more we reached the shore of 
a beautiful mountain lake, which five of us 
crossed in two frail skiffs, sending the pack- 





| the shores. 


and otter inhabit the great forest on the mount- 
ain slopes descending to the lake. But nota 
voice did we hear of beast or bird, only along 
Blooming shrubs dipped their 
boughs in the sparkling waves, and the pine- 
trees sighed in the wind. 

Near the head of the lake we met the pack- 
train. A hasty meal was made, and again we 
pushed on through a mighty forest. On every 
hand stood the gigantic, somber evergreens, 
400 feet or more in height, in a twilight at 
noonday, whispering messages from the farther 
forest ever beyond. Huge hemlocks, vener- 
able moss-bearded larches, ancient pine-trees, 
crowded together in a multitudinous company, 
colossal wonders of a marvelous dream! Open 


IN-THE CASCADES. 
“On the 12th of July twelve feet of snow surrounded and engulfed the miners’ cabin.” 


train around over a rough, rocky road. This 
was Lake Kichelas, of which I had often heard. 
Its deep, cold, inky: waters were stirred by a 
western breeze—blowing every day during sum- 
mer, the trapper-boatman said. 

The man of the woods amused us with tales 
of his trapper life in winter, while we cautiously 
crept around near shore.” A profitable occupa- 
tion his trapping may be, as brown, black, and 
silvertip bear; marten, badger, fisher, cougar, 





park-like places were adorned with varied and 
interesting flora. Groups of orange lilies flashed 
in the sunlit spaces; dainty ferns and rich 
green mosses covered roots and logs; white 
star-flowers (clintonia) gemmed the dusky depths; 
the purple orchis (corallorhiza), and countless 
other delicate things were prodigally present. 

But, oh! it wasa long, long way to that cabin 
of the miners in the Cascades. Leaving the 
old Snoqualmie road we turned into the trail; 
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and fording brooks in deep ravines, floundering 
through mud-holes, fighting mosquitoes, dodg- 
ing trees, and pushing brush were oft recurring 


incidents. For a time the path led through | 


’ 


acres of ‘“‘devil’s club,’’ as the panaz horridum 
is commonly called, a thorny, poisonous shrub 
with a pungent, disagreeable odor, but very 
handsome and tropical-looking, having im- 
mense light green leaves and red berries. 

On former trips, when complaint was made 
of the roughness of the road, one of the party 
was sure to remark that it was ‘“‘nothing to 
what some of it was crossing the plains in °51;” 


before us—a steep, sharp ridge called the ‘“‘hog- 
back,” two miles or more in length, with barely 
room on its crest for a narrow trail. It rose 
between two deep canyons, along which flowed 
foaming streams. About half-way up this de- 
clivity, ‘‘Barney,’’ he of the glassy eye, sinister 
expression and wobbling gait, secured a meed 
of attention as some one exclaimed: 

‘Took at Barney! His pack has slid back, 
and he’s choking!”’ 

Evidently fearing the results of hasty action, 
he waited until relieved by the skillful hands 


| that readjusted the burden. 


yet she acknowledged the vast superiority of | 
| talk unless to remark, with gruesome suggest- 


this trail in superlative untamedness. 

From plunging down rocky declivities into 
deep, iniquitous-looking bogs, we scrambled up 
steep inclines and descended again and again 


to skirt the edge of the river, fighting the over- | 


hanging willows and alders at almost every 


At several points no one seemed inclined to 


iveness, ‘This would be a mighty bad place in 
the winter;” or, ‘‘It’s a good ways down to the 
bottom of the canyons, isn’t it?” 

Up, continuously up we climbed our mount- 
ain, cautiously, with mountain walls reaching 





THE PINNACLES, MINERAL PARK, IN THE CASCADES. 


“Stern, rocky pinnacles stand above the tender gardens as watchful guardians.” 


step. Large tree-trunks were abundant across 
the trail, and long detours were made around 
them, or else the horses barely crept over them. 
A yellow-jackets’ nest animated the jaded pack- 
animals with a desire to bolt right and left 
into the trackless forest. 

‘“‘Whoa, Barney, you limerick!’’ shouted the 
packers as the cayuses wildly plunged, in spite 
of their heavy packs. 

I narrowly escaped being hanged, like Absa- 
lom, from the branches, or from having a knee- 
cap broken against the trunk of a tree, in the 
haste of my steed to be gone from thence. 

The river crossed the trail, or rather was 
crossed by the latter, eighteen times as the 
train wound up the canyon. A raging torrent 
poured along its rocky bed early in the season, 
but in July it was reduced toa small and quite 
amiable stream. 

The last crossing made, a new terror arose 





far above on either hand, down whose scarred 
faces pour icy cataracts, one of which was sup- 
posed to be at least 2,500 feet high. From 





either brink of the trail the long slopes plunged | 


2,000 feet into the depths. 


My cayuse climbed courageously —strong, | 


quick, and sure-footed. I was suddenly made 


| aware that his good qualities were appreciated 


by others, by finding two of the weary pedes 
trians in tow, one holding onto the tail of the 


| Cayuse, the other clinging to the coat-tails of 
the first. 


Made unutterably weary by the 
forced march, I asked: 

‘‘How much more of this?” 

“Only a little way, now,” they answered. 

The horses quickened their pace, for well 
they knew that pastures of the greenest lay be- 
fore them, where stood the cabin of the mine~s 
Late in the dusk of the northern twilight, a 
wild whoop announced our arrival. An obli- 





ging young miner had bread baking before the 
camp-fire, the table set, thick boughs spread in 
the bunks anent the sleeping, and a much re- 
lieved and jolly crew sat down to supper. 

Day revealed the true character of our habi- 
tation and gave crude impressions of its en- 
vironment. The cabin, built several years be- 
fore, was a picturesque ruin. Snowslides had 
broken the rafters almost in twain, the win- 
dows were warped and shattered, and the dirt 
floor was cold and damp. Probably a snow- 
bank had long remained unmolested within its 
walls. But in spite of these defects we man- 
aged to be tolerably comfortable; and there 
was all outdoor life, with such air, water, and 
scenery! Poorold ‘‘Description,’’ so frequently 
beggared, might wander a mendicant forever, 
seeking adequate language in which to portray 
them. 

A few steps from the cabin, at the foot of a 
rockslide, rested a snow-field, melting gradu- 
ally into a glassy pool which bubbled over and 
ran down the rocks in tiny, tinkling falls, af- 
fording the sweetest of ice-cold water for our 
use; other brooks joined it, forming a lakelet 
in whose crystalline depths the proud old 
mountains viewed themselves. A lofty ram- 
part stood all around, broken deeply in but one 
place, the gap through which we had entered. 
The jagged mountain wall reached far up the 
sky, compelling old Sol to climb for two or 
three added hours before he could look in on 
Mineral Park. 

Now, I have found the word “‘park’’ to mean 
something like this: You may “keep off the 
grass,’’ admire the little bushes and monstrous 
flowers, fill yourself with the joy of angular set 
pieces, observe intently the clothes walking 
around on other people, and tease the monkeys 
on the sly if it suits your disposition. But an 
ultramarine sky; a wall of rugged mountains 
with patches of snow; great rockslides flanked 
by long, green slopes adorned with myriads of 
brilliant flowers; singing waterfalls tumbling 
over precipices; masses of tall, dark, evergreen 
forest, all surrounding a clean, open garden 
with winding trails here and there through the 
heath and azaleas, all these are different. 

In the first place, nature’s sanitation is per- 
fect. Sweet was the air that floated hither 
and yon in the mountain breeze, refreshing 
and health-giving. Everywhere the eye rested 
was beauty seen, soothing and inspiring. Hum- 
ming-birds and butterflies, bumblebees and 
grasshoppers, flitted, buzzed and hopped among 
the flowers. Tiny brown wrens, friendly squir- 
rels, and flocks of Western snow-birds chat- 
tered from every bush. The marmot’s shrill 
whistle rang from the mountainside, grouse 
hooted in the big trees, and brown bears and 
wild goats, though silent, were sometimes seen. 

Great was the concern of the camp one day 
when we heard, in anxious tones: 

“Give me the glasses, quick!’ 

Ah, yes! Yonder are three goats on patches 
of green, far up near the “‘pinnacles.”’ 

‘We'll have some goat steaks,’’ they said; 
and two good hunters, armed with Winchesters, 
knives and revolvers, started off to ascend the 
mountain by a strip of forestas cover. Byand 
by a fusillade of firing was heard, and the 
watchers at the cabin saw a goat go rolling 
down the steep incline to the canyon far below. 
Its companion went skipping up and over a 
high pass to some safer, though scarcely greener, 
pasture. Several hours passed, and finally the 
hunters returned, laden with the fat of the 
land, or at least the fat of the goat, and the 
haunches of the hairy beast. 

We knew that the wild goat must be endur- 
ing and muscular, but were surprised to find 
its flavor excellent and the meat scarcely more 
solid than beef. Buried in the snow it would 
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keep indefinitely, or until we were tired of it. | 

Our daily life assumed a regular order. At 
first the weather was miserably cold, but ina 
few days it cleared away, and such deep-blue 
skies we had never seen before; the welcome 
sun thawed our marrow, and we earnestly set 
about our work and play. 

The pancake reigned supreme on the break- 
fast menu, and all hands contended for the 
honor of cooking and serving the same. Break- 
fast disposed of, the miners went up to the 
tunnel, five hundred feet above the cabin, to 
‘hit the hill,’ as they facetiously described it, 
turning the drill being the alternative; the di- 
version, lighting a fuse, stepping quickly toa 
safe retreat while counting forty-five, to hear 
the boom of a stick of dynamite re-echo far and 
wide among the crags and canyons. Others of 
the miners prospected, located and surveyed 
claims, or tested ores and sharpened drills. 

I joyfully gathered up my ‘“‘tools’’and walked 
forth to sketch busily for hours from under the 
shade of evergreen trees or directly in the sun, 
as much of the time it was only pleasantly 
warm. To choose quickly and well; to paint 
rapidly the flitting cloud-shadow on the distant 
peaks; to give the dark forest its strength; to 
render the rusty rocks, and the fresh green of 
the herbage, were problems I found:before me. 

At the close of day, what color! soft and 
mellow, or dazzlingly brilliant. The peaks were 
vivid purples, the sky so golden none might 
paint but a suggestion thereof. One effect, 
often recurring, was most noticed and admired 
—a great, golden beam shooting far up into the 
sky from behind Old Red Mountain. 

Clouds and fog-wreaths drifted over us day 
after day; a storm seemed imminent at one 
time, and all hands set about repairing the 
cabin. Trees were felled for new rafters, and 
dragged up the hill on which the cabin stood. 
A large tree that had been carried down the 
mountain by an avalanche furnished cuts for 
clapboards, and a long day’s hard work gave 
the domicile an entire new roof none too soon, 
as the rain came pattering down-on the follow- 
ing night. 

The presence of mineral was plainly indi- 
cated all about the park; some rich ores had 
been discovered, furnishing concentrating ore 
assaying $10 to $40 per ton, with high-grade ore 
from $75 to $1,328 per ton. Many thousands of 
dollars have been spent in this park in pros- 
pecting.” Old blazes ‘on: trees along the trail 
must have been chipped out twenty years ago. 
At the edge of the forest on the northwest, the 
debris of numerous camps showed that many a 
bold prospector had sojourned there. A repre- 
sentative of this worthy class of frontiersmen 
visited us from another camp, several miles 
away. He had spent the night on the trail, 
and confessed that he had not breakfasted. 
The pancake man tossed up a few of those 
dainties, and he partook modestly. 

‘‘Why, you don’t come up with us eating 
pancakes,”’ said the cook; ‘‘we have a young 
man with us who can put away nine at one 
sitting.’’ 

“Oh, I et enough,’’ he answered, adding, in- 
dulgently, ‘‘a man can git away with several 
of them fellers, out in the mountains.”’ 

After smoking a peaceful pipe, he bade us 
“So long.”’ 

Miners are ever generous and hospitable, 
ready to share their last ‘hard-tack’ and scrap 
of bacon with any hungry one who comes their 
way. But there were some hungry ones we 
were not willing to feed, namely, the mosqui- 
toes, gnats, and flies that followed us in clouds 
on warm days, making life a burden did one 
neglect to oil the face and hands very liberally. 
The unfortunate cayuses took refuge on the 
snow-fields, where they stood patiently whisk- 











ing off a few hardy insects, which had followed 
them even there, until the evening’s coolness 


allowed them to return to their pastures. At | 


last they had to be plentifully greased with 
bacon-fat, a proceeding they learned to appre- 
ciate. Favorite diversions of my winged tor- 
mentors, were walking over a wet sky and 
floundering over the piles of color on the 
palette. They were hastily rescued from the 
sketch, but I sometimes scarcely noticed how 
they were slowly wallowing from yellow ochre 
to Prussian blue and back again in a really 
ludicrous way. We all sat out around the 
camp-fire at night while the cabin was thor- 
oughly smoked. The men wore a novel head- 
dress to protect them from their persecutors— 
a bandana handkerchief, tied by one edge to 
the hat, and hanging down over the ears and 
neck. 

With open eyes, one saw many things in the 





afternoon. Over a long rockslide, and a zigzag 
trail on the face of a weedy incline where no 
bushes grew, we gained the summit after two 
hours hard work. Along the side of the back- 
bone, too sharp for a foothold, we followed a 
goat-path and sat down on a mat of flowers to 
view the landscape at a not very great, but very 
agreeable elevation. I worked with might and 
main to make a short-hand study of a fine view 
of Mount Stewart. One of the party remained 
with me torest and enjoy the outlook, while 
the others continued the ascent. 

A cyclorama might give a faint idea of the 
encircling peaks, lakes, pinnacles, precipices, 
snow-fields, and forests. Oh, how restful are 
the mountains! So calm, so strong, so silent, 
and, withal, so beneficent! My terror of them 
was gone, for all their seeming cruelty of ice 
and snow, steeps and depths; and I felt the 
hope and confidence of alittlechild. Some one 





SUNSET ON OLD RED MOUNTAIN, IN THE CASCADES. 
“One effect, often recurring, was most noticed and admired—a great, golden beam shooting far up into the sky from 
behind Old Red Mountain.” 


park; the trees around the cabin were bent 
downhill, and had their foliage on the lower 
side chiefly; many were broken short off, in 
spite of their exceeding toughness, all caused 
by the great weight of snow under which they 
yearly bow. In 1893 the cabin was visited on 
the 12th of July, and twelve feet of snow was 
around it; but that was the year of great snows 
and floods. This year (1895) it stopped snowing 
on the fourth of July, and on the sixteenth 
summer reigned. The mercury rose and fell 
between 32° and 91°. Ice formed in the brook 
at night, and heavy frosts encrusted the flow- 
ers, but the late sunrise allowed them to escape 
unhurt. 

Each day the mind expanded to take the 
mighty mountains in. A fine panorama of 
ranges waited the sturdy ones who climbed 
the ridge to the eastward of the cabin. Four 
of us made the ascent one beautiful August 





said, ‘‘I always think of our littleness when on 
the mountain-tops, and I am reminded of the 
power and might of the Creator. ‘What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him?’”’ 

‘‘And yet,” I answered, ‘‘we are greater than 
the mountains; for, ‘The earth hath He given 
to the children of men.’”’ 

The mission, or the office, of the mountains 
is vast and far-reaching; they are rich with 
magnificent gifts, literally mothers of rivers of 
delights. 

While I hastened to catch some lines of the 
face of nature, I was peremptorily ordered to 
descend the mountain, as the sun waited for no 
belated artist. Stiff and cold, Icrept along the 
goat-path so slowly that a rope was given me 
and I was advised to “‘walk right along.” I 
found it impossible to do so on the steep in- 
cline, as the foot-holes were cut for rather tall 
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MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 


FROM THE CASCADES. 


“At odd times I gathered and pressed many lovely varteties—dainty bluebells, scarlet columbine, astera and daisies, and 
a host of curious and beautiful things for which I have no common name.” 


individuals, and, being under the average, I 
was glad to slide from one safe place to another. 
When a strip of forest was reached, we held on 
to the bushes and traveled rapidly and easily. 
The rockslide wasa mere trifle of 1,000 feet, 
and I stepped into camp as lightly as if I had 
been sauntering a few blocks on a quiet street. 

It would seem that to the eye of an artist, or 
indeed to the eye of almost anyone else, ex- 
treme heights do not give the satisfaction af- 
forded by moderate altitudes. Five or six 
thousand feet is high enough in the Cascades 


to overlook grand and awe-inspiring scenes. | 


Above ten thousand feet, all is desolation; 
harsh, severe, forbidding is the face of nature 
there, as if resenting intrusion upon her realms 
of virgin solitude. 

There was plenty of difficult climbing in 
sight, and the tops of some peaks appeared to 
be inaccessible, especially the Old Red Mount- 
ain, whose perpendicularity looked quite dis- 
couraging. Little time could be spent in merely 
climbing, however, and when such exercise was 
indulged in, a purpose was soon manifest— 
hunting, sketching, prospecting, or staking off 
mining claims. A few of the miners climbed 
up to the crest one day where they could not 
descend; having left their lunch-basket below, 
they were obliged to fast until they could get 
down by a tedious and circuitous route. 


Fogs in the mountains are as great draw- | 


backs as they are at sea. Prospectors who 
camped near us waited until nearly noon for 
the fog to clear away before starting on an ex- 
pedition. To be lost in the fog would threaten 
one with manifold danger, as it is very cold, 
and to stumble forward through trackless wil- 
dernesses would be the height of folly. 

No disturbing echoes of the outside world 
reached us for three delightful weeks, our sup- 
plies being abundant and communication un- 
necessary. The morning paper with its grist 
of crimes casualties, gossip, and politics was 


| gladly missed. The mind, left free from dis 
turbing influences, was filled with a store of 
beauty, grandeur, purity, and ever increasing 
| delight. 
To speak particularly of the flora, would re- 
| quire a botanical disquisition of considerable 
| length. Atodd times I gathered and pressed 
many lovely varieties. Dainty bluebells, scar- 
let columbine, asters and daisies of many hues, 
flaming ‘‘red-rag,’’ golden buttercups, deep- 
blue lupines, together with a host of curious 
and beautiful things for which I have no com- 
mon names, made the slides and parks gay 
| with brilliant colors. Under the protecting 
| shades of the forest, the azalea swung its cream- 
| white bridal bells; along the streams, on tiny 
moss-grown islets, a mimulus grew, bearing 
masses of rose-crimson bloom; in every nook 
and cranny of the rocks, wherever the scantiest 
| soil afforded a foothold, ferns, violets, trilli- 
ums, and anemones luxuriated in profusion. 
The rose and white heather bloomed alongside 
the snow-fields; even a hardy herb was found 
protruding from holes in the snow, and ferns 
uncurled within ten or twelve feet of snow- 
banks. Every day I gathered the heather bells, 
never tired of wearing them in my hunting- 
coat; loaded my pockets on every sketching 
tour with botanical specimens, and filled every 
spare cup, can, bottle and pan in the cabin 
with the mountain beauties. The whole camp 
became infatuated, and brought fine collec- 
tions in every evening. 

The favorite of all was the fairy-like blue- 
bell. With their grace and exquisite color, 
they were tempting subjects for brush and pen, 
and I insert a little rhyme written in the cabin 
| by the light of a candle: 

I climbed the mountainside 
To view the landscape o'er, 
A pigmy in my pride, 
For mountains grew the more. 


A chiming sweet 
Rang clear to greet 





The stranger wandering there 
Among the blossoms rare. 
Whence was this chime 
So soft and clear, 
That floated far 
And yet was near? 
From dainty throats 
Of swaying flowers, 
Rang out the showers 
Of sweetest notes: 


“We are the merry bluebells 
Of the wild Cascades, 
Our ringers are the breezes 
Floating down the glades. 
The mellow bass of waterfalls, 
Shrill treble of the marmot-calls, 
Chattering squirrels, buzzing bees, 
Trilling larks, and sighing trees 
Unite sweet harmonies to find 
Entwined with harping of the wind. 


“But silent is our music 
When the summer's past, 
And, roaring in the canyons, 
Raves the wintry blast. 
Safely sleeping ’neath the snow, 
We wait until we know, 
By rain and sun, has come our time 
To wake and ring our fairy chime. 
For we're the merry bluebells 
Of the wild Cascades, 
And ring for all the merry men 
That wander in the glades.” 

Stern, rocky pinnacles stand above the ten- 
der gardens as watchful guardians, gathering 
clouds about them to refresh the verdant 
slopes, and pouring the warmth, garnered in 
long, sunny days, on the fertile valleys below. 

The color effects in the Cascades of Kittitas 
are very striking. Gray granite peaks alternate 
with dark, rusty-red and yellow mountains; 
vivid emerald slopes of vegetation contrast 
with snow-fields; somber forests of tall, heavy 
evergreens, larch, balsam fir and hemlock, with 
great rockslides, partaking of the color of the 
mountains from which they have descended, 
compose an ensemble of varied magnificence. 

But the time came when we must tear our- 
selves away from this land of enchantment. 
After a month of mining and prospecting, 
hunting and sketching, it was decided to return 
to the turmoil of civilization. The ‘“‘women- 
folks’? chose to walk down the ‘‘hog-back.”’ 
Once I was almost sure I heard a cougar, and 
rather expected to see a bear among the huckle- 
berry bushes; yet why should I fear? WasI 
not armed with the sharpest of bowie knives, 
loaned to me for the purpose of re-enforcing 
my courage? 

We soon became accustomed to peering over 
the brink into the canyons below to enjoy the 
sight of the luxuriant vegetation and leaping 
waters. The ripe blueberries and black huckle- 
berries tempted us to partake frequently of the 
luscious fruit, and, arrived at the foot of the 
mountain, we added to our light luncheon the 
huge golden globes of the salmon-berries, of a 
size and flavor never before encountered. The 
big brown bears had been feeding from the 
bending bushes; one little grassy spot, upon 
which they had rolled, looked asif a band of 
cattle had trampled it. 

Here I mounted my cayuse—on a pack-saddle. 
After riding a few miles, at one of the fording- 
places he fell down, and his rider took a header 
into a bank of huckleberry bushes, and arose, 
trembling in every limb, to remount immedi- 
ately. The second time he fell; but I was 
ready, and slipped off as easily as the queen of 
the circus. Nevertheless, I concluded that 
pedestrianism was preferable, and mounted 
only at the crossings of the river. 

A late start, several accidents, and a decision 
to go through to a certain camping-place, put 
us at a disadvantage. The professional packers 
having left us some time before, the amateurs 
found an opportunity to experiment; in fact, 
necessity compelled them to put forth their 
best effort; but, alas! the mystery of the ‘‘dia- 
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mond hitch’ eluded them, and the patient 
pack-animal lost his load several times. Smoke 
from forest fires, the gloom of the great forest 
itself, and approaching night combined against 
us. We quickened our pace, riding and walk- 
ing by turns as either became unendurable. 
It grew darker and darker, and the foremost 
one put my horse ahead to keep the trail, for 
by keener sense and many trips he knew it well. 
The two who had walked down the mountain, 
found it difficult to keep up and straggled 
along so feebly that help was sent back to the 
last one. The intermediate one called back 
and forth, as the horses almost vanished ahead 
in the blackness, ‘“‘Stop, we can’t see you;’’ and 
to those behind, ‘‘Come on! here is the trail,’’— 
managing in this way to keep the party to- 
gether. Occasionally some one would stumble 
and fall crashing into the brush, but no bones 
were broken We expected to see the eyes of 
savage wild beasts glare at us from the gloom, 
but were spared that ordeal. After plodding 
on a weary time, the leader called back, ‘‘We 
can’t find the trail.’’ The horses wanted to 
turn out to camp, possibly having camped at 
the spot on some former trip. 

All came to a halt, and debated as to what 
should be done. No light, no water, at night 
in a vast forest—we knew not where. It would 
have been a most dangerous proceeding tolight 
a fire in the dense forest in the dry season, as 
it was. But one provident soul had packed a 
few candles in a bag, slung from the horn of 
one of the saddles, and we determined to cap- 
ture them. It was then so dark that nothing 
was visible more than two or three feet away; 
the horse was very restive, and scattered the 
besieging party right and left several times. 
After striking many matches, at length we 
held the precious bits of wax in our hands, 
burning brightly and quite steadily, as there 
was scarcely a breath of air stirring. Each 
planted the feet firmly in the piece of trail 
already in possession, and at the cheering 
words from the leader, ‘‘All right; come ahead!”’ 
pressed forward with renewed energy. When 
the wide, traveled old Snoqualmie road was 
reached, how thankful we were! We would 
have shouted and sung, but for our extreme 
weariness. 

Soon, at the chosen camping-place, the “‘big 
crossing’’ of Gold Creek, a huge fire was built; 
water from the ice-cold river, flowing by, was 
warmed, that our thirst might be safely 
quenched; blankets were spread on the ground, 
and all lay down to rest under the great, spread- 
ing trees, which afforded a perfect shelter. The 
late moon looked through the branches, and a 
star or two seemed watching us as we slept for 
a little space. How like some times of trial to 
the soul, was that night journey! Our dear 
Elder Brother comes to support usin our weak- 
ness, and to show us the right way. We 
thought of 
The love of our Father that never can fail; 

O’er mountains of trouble, through sorrow’s dark vale, 
He will send us the light when 'tis night on the trail. 

At four o’clock in the morning we were 
aroused to start again, to finish the road and 
connect with the railway train at ten o’clock. 
I mounted a pack-saddle ona tall cayuse. It 
is well, perhaps, to explain thata short mount- 
ain dress was worn, and all the riding was 
cross-saddle, it being the only possible mode in 
these desperate wilds. A rocky stretch com- 
pelled moderate travel and more pedestrian- 
ism. Upon reaching good road, we raced with 
our time-pieces; a handsome spurt was made, 
in which we covered a mile in fifteen minutes, 
barely making the connection; and, footsore, 
dusty, sunburned, but happy, we subsided by 
degrees into the commonplace of train-travel. 

Safe at home, by the wide-spreading waters 





of Puget Sound, we gaze on Mount Rainier and 


the Cascades; and, ever answering, flashing gem- 
like in the blue distance, they beckon us away. | 
* 


* * 
The following year my interest in the region 


visited had not waned, and the stories of the | 


miners were listened to with eagerness. How 
they took a crew of men up Lake Kichelas and 
there built a cabin, and a scow and boat for 
transporting ore; how they straightened that 
terrible trail until it was unrecognizable—a far 
safer, shorter, and less difficult one; packed 
machinery up the hog-back—ore-breaker, en- 
gine, blacksmith’s outfit, etc.; how they met 
snow and ice, burning heat and thunder-storms, 
and toiled vigorously until three levels were 
opened, two of them to a depth of seventy feet, 


| birds and pine squirrels, hunting, 


| 
| sat painting in Mineral Park, my boon com- 


| panion busied herself with the fragments of 
rock strewn around. Finding some good “‘float,”’ 
she requested her husband to go up to the bluff, 
not far away, and look forthe lead. He did so, 
finding a promising outcropping, whereupon 
she located a claim. 

How I returned as far as inky Lake Kichelas 
and spent seven wonderful weeks in September 
and October of 1896 among the tall, misty pine- 
trees and flaming autumn maples, with the 
fishing, 


| sketching, climbing, all that may be told in 


one to thirty feet—all this was told, and lis- | 


tened to with eager human interest. 

The mining season lasts from July to No- 
vember. If the miners tarry later, their ex- 
perience is liable to be full of adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes. Our only miner neigh- 


bors—‘‘Joe” and ‘‘Jim’’—built a cabin on the | 


' side of a mountain to the westward of Mineral 





‘‘another’’ chapter. 
** 


THE ANCIENT DREAM OF THE ALCHEMIST. 





The stupendous effort of modern times to re- 
vive the ancient dream of the alchemist has 
gone the way of all the earth. Brice’s Chicago 
manufactory of gold has failed. It was, of 
course, comments the Western Mining World of 
Butte, Mont., ‘fon the threshold of success,”’’ 
but it was a success that did not succeed. A 
' few months ago it was announced that one E. 





GOAT HUNTERS OF THE CASCADES. 
“We knew that the wild goat must be enduring and muscular, but were surprised to find ita flivor excellent, and the 
meat scarcely more solid than beef.” 


Park, midway on a long slope. 


It was burned | 


in a great forest fire which swept along the | 


defile. 
structure, and prepared to winter in it. 
the middle of November, 1896, a great snow 


They built another cabin, a substantial | 
By | 


fell, followed by warm wind and rain, which | 


sent the avalanches plunging down on all sides. 
One night aslide came tearing down the mount- 
ain and wrenched away one end of the cabin, 
demolished the cook-stove, and sent a sack of 
flour out of one window and acan of kerosene 
out of the other. The redoubtable miners, 
concluding that some milder climate would 
suit them better, started in the morning for 
Seattle. They found Gold Creek a raging river. 
After felling seven or eight tall trees, they suc- 
ceeded in getting across; all but one of the 
trees were swept away by the furious torrent 
before they could set foot on them. 

It is becoming more and more common for 
women to engage in the search for precious 
metals and to invest in mines in the far North- 
west; some have proven themselves excellent 
prospectors. On a fine summer day, while I 





C. Brice had discovered the art of making gold 
out of antimony, through the application of 
natural principles. It could be manufactured 
for fifty cents on the dollar, and there were 
millions in the enterprise even if the first cost 
was great. 

A building anda plant were erected in Chicago 
at a cost of $20,000, people subscribing liberally 
for stock. The value of stock rose from $10 a 
share to $85, and menof moderate means almost 
tumbled over themselves in an effort to get an 
interest in the scheme to outwit Almighty God 
and create gold. 

Now comes the report of the total collapse of 
the enterprise. Brice is prostrated with grief 
over his inability to manufacture gold after the 
machinery is already to start up, and the ma- 
chinery is prostrated with debt because Brice 
is not able to start up. The subscribers to the 
stock fund are presumably financially pros- 
trated. The dream is atanend. Nature will 
still hold its monopoly in the art of creating 
gold, and the festive goldbug has ceased to 
worry over a glut in the market. 
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“MESTER DOG.” 


By Clara M. White. 
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It was the middle of June, and the people of 
the little prairie town of G—— were suffering 
from a peculiar atmospheric condition. The 
sky looked like a heated copper dome. A 
strange glare was over everything. To add to 
the discomfort, there was a fierce hot wind 
blowing. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon, signs 
of activity were to be noticed around the vil- 
lage church. 
people began to assemble. A traveling man, 
lounging against the counter in the largest 
store of the place, asked the proprietor what 
was going to happen at the church. 

‘Funeral,’’ replied that dignitary, who, from 
his blonde appearance and stalwart frame, was 
evidently of Scandinavian origin. ‘‘I suppose 
we'll all have to shut up shop and go.”’ 

‘*Who is it?’’ 

‘‘Haven’t you heard? The Hon. Mr. John- 
son, fellow countryman of mine, member of 
State Legislature for two years. Good man, 
too. Came here ten or a dozen years ago, and 
took upaclaim. He made a good thing out of 
it, and his wife helped him. She was a hard 
worker—farmers’ wives have to be, out here, 
you know. She died about a year ago, and left 
nine children.”’ 

“Nine! Is that all? And now the father is 
dead! What’s to become of ’em?” 

“It’s hard telling. They haven’t a relative 
in the country. Some of the farmers in the 
county have offered to take care of a few of ’em 
for a while; but the oldest boy—he’s about fif- 
teen or sixteen now—has set his foot down that 
they’re going to hang together where they are, 
and he’s a-going to run the farm.” 

‘*There’s pluck for you!”’ 

“Yes, and he can doit, too, I believe—him 
and his sister. She’s fourteen, and big and 
strong.” 

“Gee whiz! 
coming in!’’ 

“Oh, yes; there’ll be a big turnout.” 

Suddenly the crude blare of brass instruments 
smote the hot stillness, and down the dusty 
road, toward the church, marched the village 
band, a heterogeneous collection of young men 
and boys. They played, in better time than 
tune, some slow, mournful march. The crowd 
outside the church, gathered along the sides of 
the street and steps; those that were inside, 
knew that the body of their honored repre- 
sentative was nearing. G did not yet boast 
of a hearse, so behind the band came a large 
wagon drawn by powerful black horses, and in 
the wagon was the plain coffin, covered with a 
black cloth. The pall-bearers followed in an- 
other wagon; and behind these, in turn, was an 
open, three-seated conveyance, in which were 
stowed away the chief mourners—the nine 
children. The hired man and the hired girl 


See how the farm wagons are 





brought up the rear in a light, covered buggy. 
It was to their credit, and that of Olga and 
Sven, the oldest girl and boy, that all were 
fresh and clean, and arrayed in neat-looking 
dark clothes, suitable to the occasion. 

The band entered the church, the bearers 
alighted and carried in their sad burden, the 





The doors were opened, and | 








children huddled after them—a disconsolate 
group, and then the crowd poured in. A shep- 
herd dog, panting and covered with dust, 
pushed his way up the aisle and lay down at 
the feet of the children. They wondered how 
he got there, for he had been shut up in the 
barn; but no one had the heart to send him out. 

The church was more than filled, but the 
traveling man managed to edge his way in, and 
stood near the door, an interested and sympa- 
thetic observer. He had surely never seen a 
more pitiable sight than that long row of 
mournfully clad little figures seated in front, 
so near to where the coffin was placed that, by 
reaching out their hands, they could have 
touched it. The youngest of the nine, a baby 
girl of two years, sat in the lap of sister Olga, 
who was holding and soothing her in a most 
motherly fashion. One on each side were the 
twin boys, four-year-olds; and Sven sat in the 
midst of the others. 

The copper-colored glare penetrated the 
church and gave a strange hue to the faces of 
all. The heat and stillness were as oppressive 
as a weight. The heads of the younger chil- 
dren began to nod; but when the service com- 
menced, their solemn, earnest eyes were all 
turned to the preacher. 

The simple ceremonies over and the remains 
at last viewed, the procession was formed for 
the burying-ground, a mile or two distant. 
The band led the way, enveloped in dust, and 
playing a dirge as they went. 

The ground set aside for the cemetery was on 
the bare prairie. Not a tree was in sight. 
There were only a few neglected-looking 
mounds. As the coffin was slowly lowered to 
its resting-place, the awe-struck children stood 
in a silent circle around it. Shep ran whining 
from one to the other, licking their hands and 
trying, in true dog fashion, to express his sym- 
pathy and love; then, with tail between his 
legs, and with drooping head, he followed 


| them to the lonely home. 


The next morning the air was fresh and cool. 
At the farmhouse, things were going on about 
as usual. The father had been obliged to be 
away from home for days and weeks at a time, 
so that the management of the farm had often 
developed upon Sven and the faithful ‘man’ 
before. Olga and the ‘girl’ had had entire 
charge of the house and the children since the 
mother’s death. This morning after the fu- 
neral seemed to the younger children like many 
another morning, when their father had been 
away from home. In the innocent forgetful- 
ness of childhood, they were laughing and run- 
ning about the yard. . 

Before going to the hay-field, Sven had a few 
words with Olga, whose eyes were all swollen 
from weeping. 

‘‘Look after the children, Olga, and don’t let 
anyone take them away. Olous will stay and 
help me look after the farm, and I know we 
can get along and keep together. We musn’t 
let anybody separate us. I know they mean it 
in kindness, but people never treat somebody 
else’s children just the same as they do their 
own.”’ : 





“All right, Sven,” answered Olga. ‘‘That’s 
just the way I feel about it, too. I’ll do the 
best I can.” 

The tears welled up again into her blue eyes, 
in spite of all efforts to restrain them. 

‘There, girlie, don’t cry,” said Sven, wanting 
so much to comfort her. ‘But I must go now. 
Good-bye.” 

As he turned, he almost ran over baby Selma, 
who put up her chubby arms and begged, ‘‘Me 
go, too!”’ 

“Not this time,’’ said Sven, and hurried 
away. Olga went into the house to help with 
the morning work. The baby’s face fell, and 
her lips quivered. Two big tears rolled slowly 
down the pink cheeks as she ran toddling to 
the barn-door, where she had so often found 
her father. ‘‘Dad-da!” she called. But there 
was no answer. The chickens clucked and the 
old turkey gobbled. She heard the laughter 
and shouts of the other children, playing back 
of the barn. She turned and ran to the gate, 
sobbing ‘‘Dad-da, dad-da!’’ The gate had been 
left unfastened, and it yielded to her light 
weight. The wind shut it again, after she had 
gone through. 

She crossed the road, raising a little cloud of 
dust as she went; crawled under a fence, and, 
seeing a beautiful clump of wild roses in the 
distance, ran towards it. With the tears still 
wet on her cheeks she laughed aloud with de- 
light, pulled her tiny hands full of the soft 
pink petals, saw yet more a little farther on, 
then some blue harebells, then some bright 
scarlet lilies and big pink daisies. On she 
went, gathering such a bunch of flowers for 
“Dad-da” that her fat little arms could scarcely 
reach around them. Then she sat down to 
rest, and went fast asleep. 

About the middle of the morning, Olga, who 
had thought that the baby was playing with 
the other children, as usual, went out to get 
her and found that she was not with them. 
She set them all to hunting, but nowhere was 
Selma to be found. She put on her hat and 
started for the hay-field, hoping that Sven 
might have taken her, after all. 

“Sven!” she called, ‘tis Selma with you?”’ 

Sven dropped his pitchfork and ran to meet 
her. ‘‘Why, no,’’ he said. “I left her in the 
yard. Where is she?’ 

“Oh! I don’t know,” faltered Olga. ‘‘We 
have looked everywhere. What shall I do?’ 

“We'll find her,’ Sven replied, trying to be 
cheerful, though he felt anything but that. 
He inwardly wondered why Olga could not 
have kept an eye on her; but, to his credit, be 
it said, he did not give expression to it. 

He called Olous, and the three searched the 
fields around the house till noon. Oneof the 
older boys was then sent to the village to give 
the alarm, and soon the surrounding country 
was being scoured, the traveling man staying 
over a day to lend a hand. But in all that 
great prairie, they did not happen upon the 
spot where little Selma slept. 

As night came on, Olga sat, tired out and 
despairing, on the door-steps. It seemed to be 
entirely her fault, she thought, and now there 
would never be any more happiness anywhere 
in the world. Shep, who had just come home 
with the cows, stuck his cold nose into her 
hand and whined. 

“Oh, Shep!” she cried, ‘can’t you find her? 
Go and get her. Bring Selma home.” 

Shep sat down and looked at her for a minute, 
with one ear cocked up, as was his wont.. Then 
he turned and trotted off through the gate with 
a confident air which for an instant almost 
cheered poor Olga. 

The search continued for three days, and 
then was abandoned by many. Vegetation of 
all kinds had been very rank that year, so that 
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it would have been impossible to see the little 
one at a distance, and the farther she wandered 
away the smaller grew the chance of finding 
her. Notices were tacked up in the post-office 
and put in the village paper, and now the great 
hope was that some farmer had picked-her up, 
and would bring her safe home yet. Shep had 
not come back; but it was hardly noticed, the 
smaller being swallowed up in the greater loss. 

Sven was disconsolate, but tried to keep up 
for the sake of the others. In his heart he 
gave up hope that Selma would ever be found 
alive. He had started out so bravely to keep 
the family together, and he knew that unkind 
remarks were being made about his being ‘so 
set against any one taking that child and 
taking proper care of her.’ He reproached him- 
self for having perhaps been in the wrong. 
And still no news came, and not the slightest 
clue could be found. 

. ° + 

When the dog had started out that night, he 
had unerringly trotted off in the direction that 
little Selma had taken and, as it happened, in 
the opposite direction from that of the search- 
ers. After he had gone a couple of miles he 
stopped suddenly and listened. What was that 
little sound? Soft sobbing? In another min- 
ute, with a yelp of delight, he poked his nose 
against the baby, sitting up in the grass, just 
awake, and terrified by the strangeness and the 
darkness. 








Shep thought he could drive her home as he 
did the cattle, so he got behind her and barked 
and made little runs at her; but the baby 
screamed in an agony of fright. Surely that 
would never do. 

Then he lay down by her and played with 
her, as he often did at home, till at last she 
cooed and laughed and fell asleep again. Then 
the dog cuddled up to her and tried to keep 
her warm. 

At dawn they were both awake, and Selma 
expressed a decided desire for something to 
eat. They found wild strawberries, but that 
was all. 

Now Shep again tried to drive his charge 
home, but this time the baby just laughed at 
him. When the faithful animal took her little 
dress in his teeth and tried to pull her along, 
the midget sat down and refused to budge an 
inch. One thing was clear to the dog, however; 
if be couldn’t drive the baby home, he would 
stay with her and take care of her. 

As the sun rose higher and higher, the prai- 
rie mirage began to appear. Baby and dog 
were both very thirsty, and when just ahead of 
them they saw a big, blue lake, they ran 
eagerly toit. But they never reached it; the 
shimmering water had changed into bright 
green fields, or stretches of scarlet lilies, or 
blushing wild roses. 

Beguiled by these beautiful illusions, they 
wandered on and on, the meadow-lark singing 
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its delicious melody to them as they went. Fi- 
nally they reached the banks of a coulee, and 
Selma would have fallen into the water had not 
Shep caught bold of her just in time. He kept 
a corner of her dress in his mouth, till he had 
guided her along to a place where the bank 
was low. Then he took a fresh, tight hold, 
while his charge scooped up water in her 
chubby little hands and drank her fill. After- 
wards he took his turn. 

Once Shep yielded to the temptation of chas- 
ing a jacksrabbit just a little way; but when 
he turned and saw Selma scrambling up toa 
railroad-track, and heard a shrill whistle near 
by, he inwardly cursed himself for a careless, 
good-for-nothing dog. He was only just in 
time to drag her out of the way of the fast 
express, and after that no jack-rabbit could 
tempt him again. 

Fortunately, some one threw out of the car 
window the remnants of a lunch, and Selma 
and the dog ate it all up, and felt quite re- 
freshed. 

When night came, the poor little girlie with 
her torn dress, dirty face, and tangled yellow 
hair, was a forlorn-looking object. She was 
hungry and tired, and she sat down in the 
grass and cried. Shep could do nothing to ap- 
pease her; but finally she sobbed herself to 
sleep with her head on his soft, warm body. 

As the third day wore on in much the same 
way as the others had done, Shep began to be 
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very much puzzled. He knew perfectly well in 
which direction home was, but baby Selma, 
with all the capriciousness and perversity of 
feminine human nature, insisted upon going in 
the opposite direction. They were so far away 
now that he felt that he could not leave her 
alone while he went all that distance for help. 
He saw that she was getting very tired and 
weak, and he knew that something must be 
done soon. About noon he saw a farmer driv- 
ing along the road a half-mile from where they 
were. He barked frantically, but the man rode 
on without so much as turning his head. 

Shep thought and thought, trying to find 
some way out of the difficulty. Night was 
coming on, much cooler than the other nights 
had been. Suddenly he looked up and saw, 
right in front of them, alittle shanty, the first 
house they had come to in all their wanderings. 
He barked with joy, and a big man in blue over- 
alls and a flannel shirt came to the door. 

The man’s lower jaw dropped, as he gazed at 
his visitors in open-mouthed and wide-eyed 
amazement. When Selma caught sight of him 
she ran to him, holding out her hands and cry- 
ing, ‘‘Dad-da, dad-da!”’ 


As he took the poor, tired baby up in his | 
man’s face changed from blank | 


arms, the 
amazement to smiling good-nature. 

‘‘Ay not ben your fader, but ay skall tak care 
of you tell hae coom. Ay no haw vife, ay no 
haw baby.”’ 

Shep had been standing, looking intently at 
the man and wagging his tail in a most vehe- 
ment manner. He now gave a little bark, and 
wished, more than he had ever wished before, 
that he could speak as well as think. 

The man looked at him and said: 

“Oh! you vant to tell me *bout it, do you? 
Vell, ay tank you are gude dog. Hare’’—and 
he threw out to him a pieceof meat. Shep did 
not touch it, however, till he saw that Selma 
was to have a big bowl of bread and milk. 

When Selma had finished her supper she 
went fast asleep in her chair, and the big man 
laid her ona bedin the corner of the room, 
lighted his pipe, and went to sit on the door- 
step. Shep came and sat by his side, looking 
earnestly up into his face as though he were 
trying to read his character, and thus decide 
whether he could safely leave Selma with him 
or not. 

The big Swede finally threw back his head 
and laughed, and Shep wrinkled up his nose 
and grinned in sympathy. 

‘**Vell,’’ said the man, ‘‘vat you tank? 
poorty gude faller?’’ And then 
again. 

Growing sober, he put down his pipe, put his 
rough, red hand on Shep’s head, looked him 
straight in the eye, and said: 

‘‘Now, Mester Dog, ay tell you vat you do. 
You yust go right home and get de fader of dat 
leetle girl, and you bring him back vid you 
yust right avay. Ay tak care of her so vell ay 
can, tell hae coom. Now, you do your yob, end 
ay do mine.” 

He took his hand from the dog’s head, and 
no sooner was the last word out of his mouth 
than Shep sped away over the moonlit prairie, 
making a bee-line for home. 

The man looked after the fleeing messenger, 
muttered “hae ben poorty schmart dog,”’ then 
threw himself on the bed and went to sleep. 

At the first peep of dawn, both heand Selma 
awoke—she all smiles and dimples, in spite of 
her strange surroundings. He washed her face 
and hands, brushed the tangles from her hair 
as best he could, gave her some breakfast, ate 
some himself, and then, swinging her upon his 
broad shoulder, told her to hang on tight and 
they would go to meet ‘‘Dad-da.’’ Then he set 
off down the road which Shep had taken. 


Am I 
he laughed 





| window. 





Sunrise on the prairie is a wonderful thing, 
and Selma clapped her hands in glee as she rode 
along amidst the glorious rose and purple and 
golden lights of morning. 


* 
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* 

Shep ran as fast as ever he could, reaching 
home a little before midnight. Sven was sit- 
ting on the steps, in great dejection, not know- 
ing what to do next, and yet determined not to 
give up. The dog barked delightedly and ran 
to him, whining and jumping upon him. 

‘‘Why, Shep!’ said Sven, sternly; ‘‘where 
have you been? If you had stayed at home you 
might have helped us hunt for little Selma. 
She’s lost, Shep, lost!”’ 

He stopped, to choke down a sob, and Shep, 
nearly beside himself, tried so hard to tell him 
that she was not lost, that he knew where she 
was, and would show Sven if he would only 
come. But Sven did not understand. Olga, 
however, who had been asleep in the house, was 
awakened by the noise, and, putting her head 
out of the window, cried: 

“Oh, Sven! Shep has found her! I know he 
has! I told him to go and find her, and he 
went right off, and this is the first time he has 
been back.” 

At this Shep began running frantically back 
and forth from Sven to the barn, and then to 
the gate and back, barking wildly all the while. 

“There!’”’? said Olga, leaning far out of the 
“Don’t you see? He wants you to 
hitch up, and he’ll show you the way to go 
after her. Oh, hurry! and I’ll dress and go 
with you.”’ 

Sven was rather incredulous, but it was an- 
other effort that he could make, at any rate, so 
he went to hitch up Dolly. They were soon 


started—Shep, almost beside himself, running | 





on ahead to show them the way. Poor Sven | 
was hollow-eyed and white from his long | 
anxiety and want of sleep, but Shep’s certainty | 


and Olga’s enthusiasm were contagious. 

They could have gone faster, but Shep began 
to grow very tired and footsore. They took 
him in when they could, but he was uneasy un- 
less he was ahead of them to make sure that 
they took the right road. 

Day was breaking when, far up the road, they 
saw a figure, dark against the brilliant sky. 
After a while they saw that it was a man, 
carrying a child upon his shoulder. Shep saw 
it, too, and when he was sure that they would 
go on and meet it, he lay down in the grass by 
the roadside, perfectly exhausted. 

Then they were sureit was Selma; and Sven, 
with a great shout, urged Dolly to the top of 
her speed, drew her up on her haunches at the 
man’s side, dropped the reins, and held out his 
arms for the littlesister. He fell to trembling, 
then, and could not speak, though little Selma 
patted his cheeks and covered his face with 
kisses. He had always been her favorite, and 
she was his pet. 

Olga had presence of mind enough left to 
thank the man and to ask him where he had 
found Selma. He told it all very laconically, 
his big, fair, smooth face fairly radiating good- 
nature and pleasure. 

‘‘Mae nem es Yim Yonson. Ay haw farm 
back hare von mile. Mester Dog and de baby 
coom gesterday night oop to mae house. Baby 
say ‘Dad-da, dad-da.’ Ay know she vas lost. 
Ay told Mester Dog ay vud tak gude care of 
her, vile hae vent for ‘Dad-da.’ 

‘You no ben her fader,” he added, looking 
at Sven. ‘Oh! her bruder, and her sester. End 
her fader is dead? Poor lit baby?” 

He walked back with them to where Shep 
lay, and lifted him gently in, saying, ‘‘Gude, 
gude dog.’”’ Then he asked their names, and 
where they lived, and one day he went to see 
them. After that he made himself useful in 





many ways; and when four years had passed, 
he and Olga were married, and they all lived 
together till the rest of the nine grew up and 
were married too, Sven last of all. 

Only the other day, the countrymen of Olga’s 
husband seot him as their representative to 
the North Dakota Legislature. 

Shep lived to a good old age, the self-ap- 
pointed guardian of Selma through all her 
childhood days. ‘‘Yim Yonson’’ always in- 
sisted on calling him ‘‘Mester Dog,’’ and by 
that name he was known far and wide. 
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SEARCHING FOR AN AMBER ISLAND. 








In search of amine of amber, which, if found, 
will make the members of the party independ- 
ently wealthy, an expedition left Sitka a few 
weeks ago for one of the islands off the Alaskan 
Coast. At its head was an old Russian, Popoff 
by name, who for thirty years has been trying 
to get some one with money to send him in 
search of the amber mine. 

His story is an interesting one. Some thirty 
years ago he was a sailor on board a Russian 
sailing vessel which was wrecked on one of the 
small islands off the coast of Alaska. The crew 
managed to reach another small island, in the 
schooner’s boats, and nearly starved before a 
Russian war vessel happened along and rescued 
them. 

While on the island they found quantities of 
amber, and traced it to a big ledge. The pieces 
of amber which they had in their possession 
when taken on board the war-ship were taken 
away by the officers. Popoff managed to smug- 
gle one small piece through, however, and has 
hung to it ever since, although he has been all 
over the world during the years that inter- 
vened. 

He tried many times to have an expedition 
outfitted, but never succeeded. During the re- 
cent mining excitement in the North he got as 
far as Sitka, where he became stranded. He 
confided his secret to a few of his friends, and 
they furnished the money that outfitted the 
party. Popoff goes with them as guide, and ex- 
pects to be back in Sitka within six months. 


*+ 
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THE MISSISSIPPI. 








Wild Mississippi, thou romantic stream, 
Where weeping-willows hang their pensive heads, 
And where, erewhile, the cautious beaver fed, 
And red deer drank beneath Sol’s brightest beam, 
Upon thy waters sailed the bark canoe, 
And nigh thy margin red men’s wigwams stood, 
Sheltered beneath the venerable wood, 
Where the young squaw, unto her lord so true, 
Sang songs of love, while she red wampum wove. 
But, ah, the hunter's happy voice is hushed 
Where thy clear waters have so often gushed, 
And merry warriors did in wildness rove. 
No more thy waters, nor thy listening grove, 
Shall hear the war-whoop or the Indian’s song of love. 


FRED OC. MATHEWS. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


* 


EVENING. 


I saw the Evening glide o’er drowsy hills, 
A pensive languor in her half-closed eyes; 

I heard her murmur, like the voice of rills, 
And saw her wan lips kiss the blushing skies. 








A modest passion heaved her dusky breast, 
And love had touched her cheeks with rosy flush; 
The whole land felt her sweet and wordless hest, 
And owned her deep influence with a hush. 


Into the dusk she cast her languid gaze, 
And lured the darkness with her eyes’ dim light; 
As some pale maiden, through the ocean’s haze, 
Peers for the sail of lover in the night. 


At last her eyes grew dim, her breast was still; 
Poor, lovely orphan of the fleeing Sun, 
She fell asleep beneath the frowning hill, 
And Night and Evening blended into one. 
Joun G. NEIHARDT. 


Wayne, Neb. 
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Home. 


When our parents lost dat garden— 
Our first parents, long ago, 

Sore they grieved to see us toiling 
In de valley far below. 


Some there are who chose de Southland, 
And in poverty remained; 

But we found in North Dakota 
A true paradise regained. 


Mother Eve and Father Adam, 
They shall weep for us no more, 

Dis is bout half-way to Heaven, 
And our hardships all are o’er. 


Here we reap de golden harvest, 
Here we leave de heavy load; 
You can reach dis charming region 
By de North Pacific Road. 
KATHARINE JOSEPHINE WALSH. 
Richland Center, Wis. 


From Idaho to England. 


Shipping timbers from Idaho to England 
seems much like shipping wheat from famine- 
stricken India to England, and yet both are be- 
ing done to some extent. A vessel load of 
waney-board timber, forty-foot lengths, cut 
near Sand Point, Idaho, left Ashland recently 
for England. Samples were sent last year, and 
this order followed. More is on the way, and it 
is said that there are some fine tracts of Idaho 
timber that will go to English markets.— Miss. 


Valley Lumberman. 


A Growing Flax Industry. 

The Jamestown (N. D.) Alert says that the 
flax acreage in North Dakota is larger than 
ever, but the increase in the two Dakota's will 
not equal the loss in production in other States. 
The flax crop has been rapidly moving west and 
northwest. North Dakota will probably raise 
the biggest crop of any State this year. South- 
ern Minnesota and Iowa, five years ago, pro- 
duced the most flax. Flax-mills are bringing 
operatives to North Dakota, and the manufact- 
ure as well as the raising of the raw material is 
likely to prove an important industry in the 
State for along time. The use of the straw for 
its fiber is at present lost, as the straw is 
burned. 


The Wheat Crop of Three States. 


The wheat expert of the Minneapolis Journal 
is of the opinion that the 1898 wheat crop of 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas will aggregate 
198,000,000 bushels. He gives Minnesota 88,000,- 
000, North Dakota 65,000,000, and South Dakota 
36,000,000 bushels. The first State is credited 
with 5,500,000 acres at sixteen bushels per acre, 
the second with 4,700,000 acres at fourteen 
bushels per acre, the third with 3,000,000 acres 
at twelve bushels per acre. According to this 
there are 1,200,000 acres more wheat under cul- 
tivation this year t;an last year, and a larger 
output by 56,000,000 bushels. 

Another excellent anthority estimates the 
yield of the three States named at 200,000,000 
bushels. He gives Minnesota 80,000,000 bushels, 
North Dakota 70,600,000, and South Dakota 
50,000,000 bushels. This estimate seems to be 
accepted as the most trustworthy. 

Corn and flax also show increased acreage and 
large yields. Oats and barley are probably not 





in excess of the average crops of former years. 
Take the harvest all around, however, and it is 
above the average and, even with moderate 
prices, will bring millions of dollars to the 
States referred to and prove fairly profitable to 
the growers. 


A Black Hills Orchard. 


The Spearfish Mail contains a mention by the 
editor of a visit to the apple orchard of Joseph 
Wells, on the latter’s ranch, three miles west 
of Spearfish, as follows: 

“It isa sight worth going a long distance to 
see. There are about 800 apple-trees, and it 
looks as though every tree is loaded to its fullest 
capacity. There are trees which will yield a 
barrel and a half of apples each this year. 
Every tree isin the finest condition, but the 
weight of fruit is so great that it has become 
necessary to prop up the branches. 

The varieties which predominate are Ben 
Davis, McIntosh, Red, Alexander, Duchess, 
Wealthy, and Tetofsky. A conservative esti- 
mate for this year’s yield of apples in Mr. 
Wells’ orchard is 250 barrels, and it would not 
be surprising if it went to 300 or more. Never 
before has there been such an abundance of 
fruit. Several pear-trees are also bearing. If 
any one wants to see apples in abundance, it is 
worth while to drive out to Mr. Wells’ ranch 
and take a walk through his orchard.” 


Prosperous South Dakota. 

The Deadwood (S. D.) Pioneer-Times says that 
conditions in South Dakota give promise of a 
year of unusual prosperity. While the mines of 
the Black Hills are yielding their golden treas- 
ures in ever increasing abundance, the stock 
industry has paid enormous profits to those en- 
gaged in it, and the harvests of the eastern por- 
tion of the State are making glad the hearts of 
the thrifty farmers with almost phenomenal 
yields of wheat, oats, and barley. Wheat will 
average about fifteen bushels to the acre, more 
than has ever been known before, and prices 
can scarcely be low in the face of the war and 
the demand from abroad, which still takes all 
of our surplus breadstuffs. 

The farmers of South Dakota should at least 
make long steps toward getting well on their 
feet, with something to lay up for a rainy day. 
The crops and the cattle sales should attract 
immigration to the agricultural portions of the 
State, while the continued development of pay- 
ing mining properties authorizes the Black 
Hills to make a perpetual bid for capital to in- 
vest here. We have climate, mines, soil for 
cereals, and grass enough to feed the cattle of 
the United States. 


Good Words from Oregon. 


This is also a great year for Oregon. The 
Portland Oregonian says that the wheat output 
will exceed the big record of 1897, and that 
the lumber industry is very active and the 
transactions heavy. The wool clip equals the 
yield of last year, which was about 18,000,000 
pounds, but the prices will be far higher. 

The yield of hops is variously estimated at 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 pounds. Prices, the 
dealers say, will range about the same as last 
year, but at this early day they cannot give 
anything like exact figures. Indications point 
to a good quality, and itis understood that care 
will be taken this year to have the crop picked 
in time to prevent damage by rain. Oregon 
now leads the country in the production of 
hops. Its yield exceeds that of California and 
Washington combined, and is more than that of 
New York, the only other large hop-growing 
State. The quality, when care is taken in culti- 
vation and picking, surpasses that of all other 
hops. With sufficient attention, this industry 





could be made a most important one, but at 
present many growers seem to be sacrificing 
quality to quantity. Instead of raising small 
patches which, properly treated, they could sell 
at high figures, they devote their time to large 
tracts which they cannot cultivate in the best 
manner, and, when labor is scarce, cannot pick 
before damage is done by rain, and they some- 
times suffer pecuniary loss thereby. As a 
remedy, dealers advise the growers to follow 
the example of the Germans, and plant no more 
than they can pick in good season. 

In the orchards, everything points toa fine 
crop of prunes and apples, while there will be a 
falling off of fifty per cent in the yield of Bart- 
lett pears. Eastern shipments, particularly of 
dried prunes, are expected to be very large. 


Great Demand for Northwest Lands. 

The unprecedented demand for farm lands 
throughout the Northwest bespeaks an era of 
wonderful prosperity. The sales of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway alone last year amounted 
to over 1,500,000 acres. The Great Northern 
land department has also made a new record 
the past year, the land sales having been enor- 
mous. In South Dakota, according to the Da- 
kota Field and Farm, published in Sioux Falls, 
the demand for land ‘‘seems phenomenal.”’ 

From all parts come reports of sales that are 
made to actual settlers. Lands are increasing 
in value right along, but local farmers and 
new-comers are alike confident of the future, 
and do not hesitate to secure good holdings at 
reasonable figures. The tide of emigration is 
strong. Wealth is being added to wealth, re- 
source to resource, and ere another period of 
depression shall have come upon the country, 
these Northwestern States will find their 
census returns augmented by many thousands 
of brand-new settlers. Verily, it is the era of 
seed-time and harvest! 


Montana Agriculturally. 

F. I. Whitney, general passenger agent of the 
Great Northern Railway, says that the possi- 
bilities of Montana as a farming State have 
been vastly underrated. Successful develop- 
ments have already been made, and better 
things are promised as conditions are better 
understood. 

“Our State experiment stations,’ he says, 
“and practical men in the Northwest, are 
rapidly changing the common opinion prevail- 
ing that agriculture has no chance in the semi- 
arid belt, except by irrigation. Professor Shaw 
of Minnesota and Professor Emery of Montana 
agree in the belief that the warm bench-lands 
of Montana will in time produce crops of grain 
that will compare in yield and quality, year 
after year, with those of the rain-belt sections. 
Wonders seemingly never cease. Paris Gibson 
of Great Falls has already demonstrated that 
to his satisfaction, and says that if he lives as 
many years as he has already spent in Montana, 
he will see hundreds of thousands of successful 
farmers in that State on bench-lands far above 
the streams. 

‘There are now several hundred farmers in 
the vicinity of Great Falls who get good crops 
without other water than from the clouds. 
They adapt themselves and their work to na- 
ture’s conditions and requirements, and good 
results are always attained when that is done. 
Nature is fully up to man’s reasonable wants in 
Montana, and will rarely or never cheat him, 
provided he only follows her teachings. The 
soil is strangely retentive of moisture. With 
irrigation, of course, the Montana farmer has 
a double cinch. A young lady asked her bach- 
elor uncle which was better, to ‘have loved and 
lost, or never to have loved at all,’ and was 
told that ‘both are good.’ That is the way it 
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is out on the Montana farm; wa- 





ter comes naturally from the 
clouds, and artificially from the 
rivers and streams, and bothare 
good.” 


Manitoba’s Government Crop 
Report. 

According to the crop report 
issued August 23 by the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agricult- 
ure for Manitoba, the total yield 
of the Province is very large, 
nearly equaling that of 1895, 
while prices, conditions of live 
stock, quantity of live stock, 
etc., are much better. The sta- 
tistics are given in detail, and 
require no further introduction: 





WHEAT. 

Area Yield 
District. under per Total 
crop. acre yield. 
ls We neseiaes 122,600 17.5 2,145,500 
8. W......-. 506,134 13.8 8,212,849 
Bis © eces. seas 305,224 21.1 6,440,226 
S.0......-.. 374,614 19.2 7,192,588 
I 90,660 21.2 1,921,992 
Province. ..1,488,232 17.41 25,913,155 

OATS. 
Wi. Wesscccee SR 32.5 2,702,765 
By Wesesccce 168,882 20.4 4,965,130 
eee 80,155 40.8 3,637,524 
8.0.....cc-- 113,000 38.8 4,384,400 
Bicccccceces GORE 38.6 2,340,125 
Province .. ..514,824 35.02 18,020,044 
BARLEY. 
Be Waccesces 15,400 27.8 428,120 
B. W uvcocsce 2,454 23.6 765,914 
WN. O .cccccee SE008 32.3 1.011.054 
4. er 51.004 31.3 1,608,954 
Miwasccceccses «GREE 29.0 7,472 
Province ....158,058 2.17 4,611,314 
FLAX, RYE, AND PEASE. 

Flax... . 25,000 14.0 350,000 
Rye. .« 2,198 25.0 75,940 
Pease. 1,504 21.0 35,474 


Estimated total grain crop for the 
Province for 1898, 48,017,837. 
HAY. 


Approx. Yield per Acre 
Prairie Cultivated 


District Hay. Grasses 
tons, tons 

N. W. 1.5 2.0 
8. W.. 1.1 1.25 
N.O0 1.4 1.4 
Gs Gi xneasceccnasscas 1.4 1.6 
 - 1.4 1.3 
PROUINGR ci cssedicccces 14 1.5 

Summer 

District Breaking Fallowing 
Bis OE enb00nsneeccecss ee 28,025 
DB. Ws cceecccsccececccl ee 121,365 
N. C.. nesesesee dome 51,360 
Be ©. . cccecccece oo SO SRO 47,600 
sc ctasadeees <aves 16,160 20,480 
Province.......... 134,905 268.830 





The report says: ‘Perhaps in 
no year in the history of the 
Province has the productive na- 
ture of the soil been so noted as 
in the present season. Seeding- 
time was unusually favorable; 


but for a month or six weeks after the seed was | 
sown there was no rainfall. In many fields | 


seed never started to grow until late in June, 
so that up to the first week in July prospects 


were far from promising. A changecame dur- | 
ing the second week in July, when hot, growing | 


weather gave crops their first good start. From 
that date on the growth was marvelous. Farm- 


ers who have resided in the Province for twenty | 


years have from time to time expressed aston- 
ishment at the change in the conditions of the 
crops. Today the appearance of the crops gives 
the assurance of a bountiful harvest. The 
most favored parts of the Province are the 
N. C., the S. C. and the Eastern districts.” 

A repor. of this nature ought to be very 
gratifying to Manitobans in general. Later 
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IN THE SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY, SOUTHWESTERN MANITOBA. 


advices indicate that the estimates made above 
are none too large, and that the harvest has 
been gathered safely and to the satisfaction of 
all. The farmers of Manitoba will have no 
reason to complain of fortune’s favors for the 
season of 1898. 


The Nez Perce Reservation. 

Deputy Assessor Hays, of Nez Perce County, 
Idaho, has prepared the following statement of 
the resources, conditions and prospects of the 
reservation in that county: 

“The present acreage of crops is something 
near the following: Wheat, 20,000 acres; oats 
and barley, 3,000; flax, 4,500. Estimating ona 
basis of the yield of last year, which is safe 
enough, there will this year be produced about 





“From the plow to the stack” is aptly illustrated by the above engraving. The preparation of soil, the growing grain, and 
the golden harvest are each periods of great interest among farmers of the Great Northwest. 


600,000 bushels of wheat, 15,000 bushels of oats 
and barley, and 60,000 bushels of flax. This 
amount will be doubled next year, and, were 
there assurances of a railroad built into our 
midst, so that the grain could be marketed at 
a profit, the present acreage could easily be 
quadrupled, yielding at least 2,500,000 bushels 
of marketable grain, which would largely reim- 
burse a road on its cost of construction. 

“The assessed valuation is considerably in 
excess of $120,000, probably $130,000, which will 
produce enough revenue to make the reserva- 
tion self-supporting another year, provided a 
reasonable price can be secured for the grain 
produced, so as to enable the settlers to pay 
their taxes. Then no longer will the old part 
of the county feel that the new part is an un- 
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welcome burden. Remove the possibility or 
probability of having to pay the $600 per quar- 
ter section, and most of the homesteads will be 
added to the revenue producing property of our 
county and State just as soon as the patents can 
be secured. 

‘‘Another source of value is its timber lands. 
There are now in good operation no less than 
eight saw-mills, besides two Indian mills, 
which produce approximately 75,000 feet of 
lumber daily during the running period, and 
fail to satisfy the demand, which is constantly 
increasing.”’ 


Prize-Taking Fleeces. 

As asample of what may be done in the way 
of raising wool from high-grade sheep in North 
Montana, the Montana Implement Company 
has on exhibition in its windows three fleeces 
from the ranch of the Sun River Stock and 
Land Company. 

The first is taken from a Rambouillet ram 
two years old, and weighs thirty-one pounds; a 
second fleece from a similar animal weighs 
twenty-six pounds; while the third, which is 
taken from a yearling, weighs twenty-one 
pounds. 

The wool has been examined by a number of 
sheepmen, and they say it is the finest kind of 
staple.—Great Falls ( Mont.) Tribune. 


Big Northern Pacific Land Sales. 


The recent sale of 480,000 acres of Jands to the 
D. S. B. Johnston Land Mortgage Company of 
St. Paul by the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany is the largest transaction of the kind that 
has ever taken place in the Northwest. The 
sale comprises lands in Otter Tail, Becker, 
Clay, and Norman counties in Minnesota, and 
a considerable body in the eastern part of 
North Dakota, nearly all of the lands lying 
within the Red River and James River valleys. 

The transfer of so large a body of land to the 
D. S. B. Johnston Company willin nowise af- 
fect the rapid settlement and development of 
the sections involved in the transactions. On 
the contrary, it may bring about these desired 
ends more speedily, as the various agencies and 
influences of the Johnston Company will be 
added to those which are already in successful 
operation by the Northern Pacific. 

It is well known that the D.S. B. Johnston 
Land Mortgage Company is one of the oldest 
and strongest land corporations in the country, 
and that it has exceptional facilities for secur- 
ing the best class of settlers. So far as possible, 
it is stated, the company will adhere to the 
wise and liberal policy pursued by the railway 
company—selling to people who will settle upon 
and improve the lands acquired, and offering 
even more favorable terms than were given be- 
fore. 


The Portage Branch in Manitoba. 

A great change is taking place along the 
Portage la Prairie branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway this season. This line of railway, 
extending from Winnipeg to Portage la Prairie, 
on the south side of the Assiniboine River, runs 
through a country which up to the present sea- 
son has been sparcely settled, though a large 
area of unexcelled agricultural land is tributary 
to the railway. 

The region tributary to White Plains and La 
Salle stations is particularly good land. This 
season and last, a tide of settlement has been 
turned into that district, including a number of 
old and experienced Manitoba farmers who are 
preparing to carry on operations on a large 
scale. 

Some of these farmers, who come from the 
Portage Plains District, are breaking up large 
areas of land. In a few years, no doubt, these 





districts will be well settled, and some towns 
will grow up along the line, though at present 
there is nothing that can be called a town be- 
tween Winnipeg and Portage la Prairie on this 
line. 

Westof La Salle there is a great hay meadow, 
where an immense quantity of hay iscut every 
year. This district is well adapted to live 
stock. Farther west there is an area of timber- 
land, where the trees grow to considerable size 
—larger than is usually found in Manitoba. 
The varieties are oak, elm, basswood, ash, pop- 
lar, cottonwood, etc. 

In the early days, timber from this region 
was brought down the Assiniboine River to 
Winnipeg for building purposes, owing to 
large sizes being obtainable there. The timber 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s mill at Winni- 
peg was procured in that region. Considerable 
cordwood is still shipped to Winnipeg from 
points on this line.— Winnipeg ( Man.) Commer- 
cial. 


Washington as a Treasure State. 

The Coast papers are boasting of the arrival 
from the North of $13,000,000 of Klondike gold. 
Yet, large as is this sum, it is nothing com- 
pared with the grain to be harvested this fall 
in Eastern Washington. 

Drive anywhere through the country, and on 
every hand are broad acres of waving grain, 
beautiful in their yellow undulations as the 
yellow sand that comes out of the frozen North. 
These fields represent the toil and sweat of the 
farming population; but, while nature has re- 
warded the handiwork of man, it does not rep- 
resent tears and blood and death. The land 
was prepared, the seed sown, and the crop will 
be harvested, under the most genial skies that 
span the earth; and while it means the exertion 
of muscle, it also means that this great wealth 
is produced by men surrounded with comforts, 
or at least pleasant abiding places and plenty 
of wholesome food. 

What is better still, this wealth will be di- 
vided up among thousands, and goes into the 
channels of trade to give business of every na- 
ture a more lively impulse. It is possible that 
there will be few farmers who will be able to 
boast of the hundreds of thousands that fell to 
the lot of alimited number of miners, yet there 
will be none unable to show at least some re- 
ceipts for their season’s work. 

There issafer and surer competency in tilling 
the soil of the State of Washington than there 
is in washing the auriferous earth of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. There may not be the glamour 
of chance about the plodding work upon the 
farm that there is about placer mining, which 
has such an attraction for men, but it is much 
surer in the end. 

It is a good thing to work the gold-fields of 
the North or the gold-fields of any part of the 
world, and all who havea fellow feeling for 
man will rejoice in the success of those who 
succeed; but it is better to put under cultiva- 
tion the unoccupied lands of Washington, for 
this fertile State will be producing wealth and 
building up communities long after the Alaska 
gold excitement is remembered only as a tradi- 
tion of the past.— Davenport ( Wash.) Times. 


Irrigation in Oregon. 

In the July number of 7’he Irrigation Age, 
published in Chicago, Joel Shomaker speaks 
interestingly of irrigation in Oregon. Eastern 
Oregon, he says, where irrigation is used most 
largely, comprises twelve counties, east of the 
Cascades, which contain about 35,000,000 acres 
of semi-arid land. The best estimates place 
the area under irrigation at 250,000 acres, 
much of which is owned by individuals who 
have current-wheels in the rivers and other 





lifting devices for bringing the water to the 
surface. 

The soil is chiefly of a volcanic formation, 
which is excellent for grain and grass, as well 
as for vegetables and fruits. Some progress has 
been made in the lower valleys without irriga- 
tion; but the rainfall, being only two or three 
inches during the growing season or summer 
months, is not enough to insure any kind of 
crop, even though the spring may be unusually 
wet. In the northern counties the chinook 
winds, laden with moisture, assist in over- 
coming aridity; but the safest road to inde- 
pendence on the farm is through artificial 
canals from the Columbia, Snake, and Uma- 
tilla rivers. 

The altitude of Eastern Oregon ranges from 
1,500 feet to three or four times that height 
above sea-level, and the rainfall is in propor- 
tion to elevation. On account of the ranges 
being utilized for sheep and cattle, and the 
rainbelt of Southern and Western Oregon in 
such close proximity, the irrigation projects 
have not been so numerous or extensive as in 
Idaho or Utah, but the advantages offered are 
so many that homeseekers will find a most in- 
viting field awaiting the application of water 
to make it a perfect paradise. The mountain- 
ranges rise high above the table-lands—Mt. 
Hood, the most noted peak, attaining an ele- 
vation of 11,000. The winters are very short, 
snow seldom falling until Christmas on the 
mesas and in the valleys where irrigation is 
possible. Spring begins usually in February, 
and general farm work can be conducted every 
month in the year without any inconvenience. 
The warm Japan-current winds are felt even 
in the highest valleys, and their effect is to cut 
short the winter period to an average of about 
six weeks, during which the cold is not severe. 

The irrigated area, and that where irrigation 
may be practiced by small and large canals, 
windmills, current-wheels and other pumping 
processes, includes the following counties:— 
Baker, Crook, Gilliman, Grant, Harney, Kla- 
math, Lake, Malheur, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, 
and Wallowa. Various reports from the differ- 
ent sections give the first cost of canal con- 
struction at about $5 an acre, and the annual 
maintenance expense at from fifteen cents to 
$3 an acre. The cost of clearing and plowing 
land and getting ready for planting ranges is in 
the neighborhood of $10 an acre, varying with 
the location and growth of native brush. Wheat 
is the leading product, but all other cereals and 
grasses grow luxuriantly. The average yield 
of the several crops is about fifty bushels of 
wheat, sixty bushels of corn, seventy bushels of 
oats, six tons of alfalfa or eight tons of timothy 
per acre. These figures are approximately the 
general yield, many farmers doing better, and 
others never reaching the amounts named. 
Land sells for $5 to $50 an acre, according to 
location, and many farms can be rented at 
reasonable rates. 





5 ad 

ALASKA’S GREATEST COMPANY.—Few people, 
it is said, realize the wealth and power of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, which deals al- 
together in furs, whale-oil, fish, and merchan- 
dise of the country. The company is immensely 
wealthy. It carries a stock of goods worth 
$500,000 at Kadiak the year round. On the Isl- 
and of St. Michael it carries another stock of 
$400,000, and at its posts along the Yukon it 
must carry $2,000,000. Three hundred people, 
engaged in fishing and hunting in and about 
Kadiak, are dependent on the company for their 
living. Gold from the various creeks is bought 
by the company at a discount of ten per cent. 
The company is conservative, and aims to be 
safe. Its drafts are good anywhere, and are 
given in exchange for gold-dust. 
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Hank. 
Scrubbiest soldier ever I seen— 
Take him fer about sixteen 


Wuz five feet four in the clear 
“Sawed-Off Hank,” we called him yhere; 
Sure wuz built clost ter the groun’ 
Only weighed a hundred poun’. 


When he started fer the front, 
Some folks smiled, an’ said the runt 
Would jest suddent end the fight— 
Spain would sue for peace on sight. 
Never heerd direct from him; 

But Tom Lear's boy, that’s called Sim, 
Writ a letter, where they are, 
Sayin’ Hank wuz sure a star 

*‘Lowed that on the hardest march 
Hank wuz jest plum’ full o' starch; 
Alwuz had a winnin’ smile— 
Jollied up the hull derned pile. 
When the shot came thick an’ fas’, 
Hank stood firin’ to the las’; 

Sung an’ fired till gun got hot 

Hit them Spaniards every shot. 

In them trenches’ blisterin’ heat, 
Kept on pepperin’ till retreat 


Found him one day layin’ sick, 
Mutterin’ ‘bout the ole home crick; 


Spoke some ‘bout a girl he knowed 
Back yhere where cold waters flowed; 
Called fer “Maw” ter come an’ sit, 


Rock her boy ter sleep a bit; 
Wanted her ter sing that tune 
"Bout the rabbit an’ the 'coon— 
Thought he wuz a child once more, 
Nappin’, noon-time, by the door. 
Said he Mother, baby me, 

Like yer yust ter, on yer knee 


You hev alwuz loved yer Hank, 
Though folks said he wuz a blank. 
Kiss me, Maw. I m goin’ ter sleep; 


Pray the Lord my soul ter keep.” 


So it was a soldier true 
Gave up his life, as heroes do; 
Likewise he, though undersized, 


Outranked those who criticised 


A. K. YERKES. 


| We'll Overlook the Oath. 

| When J. Paul Mitchell, one of Deer Lodge’s 
young men who went to fight Spaniards, visited 
| his father’s room to bid him good-bye, the old 
gentleman put his hand out to meet his son’s, 
| and said: 

‘‘Paul, when I first learned that you had en- 
listed I felt sorry, but now I am proud of you. 
Go and do your duty at the front; but, d——n 
you! don’t come back here shot in the back.’’ 
— Philipsburg ( Mont.) Call. 

Rubber Fishes in Minnesota. 

The Little Falls (Minn.) Transcript says that 
some of the West Side jokers there had a large 
rubber fish planted in the river below the dam 
for the benefit of a new arrival who was fishing 
with the boys, one evening. The intended 
victim of the joke missed it; but another fish- 
erman, who had been posted, could not dis- 
tinguish it from the real thing and drove his 
spear through it in dead earnest, to the great 
amusement of the crowd. 





Progressive Church Ways. 

A new way of raising church-funds has been 
devised in the West which threatens to super- 
sede even the strawberry festival. The church 
goes into the farming business. Some fifty 
acres of land are set apart, and the brethren 
bestow their services gratuitously in cultivat- 
ing it. Whether this pays better than for each 
man to raise the products on his own farm and 
then sell them and give the money to the 
church, is not stated. Probably the brethren 
get more fun out of tilling the church farm. 
At anyrate it is a new idea, and there is little 
danger that it will ever be carried to extremes. 


Two Women Lasso an Eagle. 

Two women who reside near Blue Lake, 
Wash., recently captured a large bald eagle 
under singular conditions. Early one morning 
the bird was seen perched on a fence near the 
water’s edge. When approached he attempted 
| to fly, but failed, and fell into the water. He 
| was chased around the bank of the lake for 
| half an hour or so, and was at last gathered in 
by a well-directed swing of a lasso thrown by a 
Miss Hall. His birdship is nowin captivity at 
the Cochran ranch; and Mr. Cochran, who 














SWIFT CREEK, IN THE MT. BAKER DISTRICT, WASH. 


It seems hardly possible that our illustration of this picturesque stream was taken the %thof July. It 


shows the snow bridge over the creek, at an elevation of 2,800 feet above the sea. 





brought in the news of the capture, says it is 
one of the largest eagles he has ever seen. The 
inability of the bird to fly is a matter of much 
conjecture. 


The General Fixed It. 

When the people of Rossland, B.C., were 
preparing the reception for Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, some time ago, they sent a commit- 
tee, headed by General C. S. Warren, to Spo- 
kane to purchase flowers for the decorations. 
The committee came, saw, and bought every- 
thing in sight, including forty-dozen roses. 

All were ready to ship, when it was discovered 
that the Canadian tariff laws prohibited the 
importation of roses, such imports having once 
upon a time brought an insect pest into the 
country. 

The committee was in despair. ‘Never 
mind,’’ said General Warren, ‘“‘let me fix it.’’ 
He fixed it, and the bill of lading for the con- 
signment said never a word about roses, but 
there was one item on it of ‘‘forty-dozen Yak- 
ima sunflowers,’’ and the next day forty-dozen 
roses adorned the reception-room and banquet 
hall in Rossland. 


A Mountain Duel. 

Many of the old-timers in and about the 
Black Hills in South Dakota will remember 
Charley Storms, who used to gamble in that 
section. In 1876 he fought a duel with John 
Varnes in the main street of Deadwood. Storms 
had two guns, while Varnes had only one. 
When each had fired six shots, Storms pulled 
his second gun and leveled it to shoot, but 
Varnes called out to him that his own weapon 
was empty and that he had no other. 

“All right,’’ replied Storms, lowering his 
battery; ‘‘I’ll wait for you to load up again.”’ 

But before Varnes could replenish the cham- 
bers of his weapon, outsiders stepped in and 
stopped the fight. Neither of the contestants 
was wounded, and, strange as it may seem, none 
of the bystanders were hit. 

Charley Storms was a brave man; and, so far 
as known, he never killed a man or took an un- 
due advantage in a fight. 


Tacoma’s Sportive Whale. 

For some time past a whale has been disport- 
ing itself in the waters which constitute Ta- 
coma’s bay, in the State of Washington. Fi- 
nally a party was organized to go out and kill 
the big fish, in the interests of trade and com- 
merce. To this the people objected, entering 
a vigorous protest against the destruction of so 
interesting a specimen of natural history, and 
insisting that the chief of police should call off 
the whalers and thus permit the cetacean to 
continue its remarkable series of entertain- 
ments. It would advertise the city, it was 
claimed, and be the means of bringing tourists 
to it—and, incidentally, some tourist shekels. 

But there is no closed season for whales, and 
the chief has been unable to do anything in 
the matter; besides, his jurisdiction does not 
extend far on the briny deep. He has so in- 
formed the indignant citizens who have lodged 
the protests, giving them the comforting assur- 
ance in addition, however, that the whale may 
happily turn the tables and get the whalers. 


Gold in Coast-City Windows. 


The banks and jewelry stores in Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., these days, are more than 
ordinarily attractive to those whose eyes love 
to gloat over piles of yellow gold-dust and nug- 
gets. When Klondikers come back from the 
Yukon with sacks and cans of the precious 
metal, they are always eager to convert their 
spoils into the coin of the realm. 

To accomplish this they go to the banking- 
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houses and jewelry stores, where gold is bought. 
It follows that at each of these places much 
golden wealth accumulates, all in the shape of 
glittering dust, scales, and various sized nug- 
gets. The jewelers make heaps of the latter, 
and pile up the former, in little bags, in such 
a manner that they make the greatest display 
possible. It is a seductive sight to passers-by, 
and there are always crowds about the windows. 

Yellow gold, red gold, or gold in any form 
or color, charms the eye as nothing else can. 
Klondike gold is dark red, and the nuggets 
look like flat, smooth stones, such as boys de- 
light to skip on water. Nearly all of them 
weigh over an ounce, and some of them are 
worth $300 to $400. 


Frontier Currency. 

A Western paper relates the following of an 
epoch in the mining history of Montana, when 
there was no money or lawful currency of any 
kind in the camps, nor any credit to base a 
private circulation on; but when the extremely 
high prices of eatables suggested and at the 
same time supplied the want of a circulating 
medium. One who continues to live in that 
region tells of the time when he bought a box 
of matches with a watermelon, and received as 
change two muskmelons. Another paid fora 
pair of suspenders in turnips, and got back a 
couple of carrots with his purchase. 

At one time the first man accepted an invi- 
tation to visit a friend and go to a party with 
him. After seeing his friend go through the 
unusual preparation of blacking his boots and 
putting on a collar,—for it was a very ‘‘high- 
toned”’ affair,—he was surprised to see him go 
to the potato-bin and carefully select a dozen 
nice potatoes and put them into his pocket. 
No sooner had the two men arrived at the hall 
where the party was held, than his host handed 
over his potatoes for an entrance ticket; and, 
what was still more surprising, the doorkeeper, 
at the close of the party, gave him two onions 
as change. 


Annual Pilgrimage to Butcher Gulch. 

Periodically, for the past thirty-five years, 
it has been the custom of new-comers to Vir- 
ginia City, in this State, to become convinced 
that the gravel deposits at and near the head 
of Butcher Gulch contain countless thousands 
of ounces of that yellow metal which neither 
rusts nor tarnishes, and for the lust of which 
men and women risk their lives and souls, says 
the Sheridan (Mont.) Paper. 

For thirty-five years it has been known that 
yold could be found at the head of Butcher 
Gulch, and during that time many a man has 
set his stakes and, like the rainbow chaser, 
dreamed of the pot of gold that would reward 
his labors when he should sink his shaft and 
find the bed-rock. During the past thirty-five 
years many a shaft has been sunk upon this 
gravel-bed with the one result—prospects, but 
no pay. 

When the men who dug these holes had 
ceased to be tenderfeet at mining, they had 
the satisfaction of laughing at other enthusi- 
asts who came in and dug for gold where old 
miners had already proved the fallacy of the 
idea. This summer the fever is on again, and 
the hillsides and gulches surrounding the head 
of Butcher Gulch have once more been staked 
by the citizens of Virginia. 


False to His Trust. 

There are two girls in Seattle, Washington— 
two extremely pretty girls—who are as patri- 
otic as it is possible for girls to be. Until the 
local troops marched away they were as fond of 
each other as it is possible for girls to be, and 
that, you will allow, is saying a great deal. 











They have several men friends among the home 
soldiery. 

One day one of the girls told the other girl, 
in the strictest possible confidence, that she | 
meant to give a locket, with a picture of her- | 
self in it, to somebody who was going off to the 


war. The two went shopping together, next 
day, and then it came out that the other girl 
was going to buy a locket too, though neither 
girl confessed to the other who the man in the 
case was. Of course, each girl was quite sure 
that she knew who he was, and sniffed just a 
little to herself to think what bad taste the 
other had. But they bought the lockets, and 


wanted to take papers in over the trail, but 
had no money to buy them. He tried to get 


| credit from the newspaper offices, but it was no 


in due time went down to see the soldiers off. | 
One young man smiled when he saw them, | 


and then looked uneasy. Each girl tried to get 
rid of the other girl. 
get rid of each girl, and nobody succeeded. 
Time waned. Good-byes were said. Almost 


go. He would probably have no trouble getting 
credit now, but then he was a ragged boy of the 
street. He sold papers and blacked boots until 
he had enough to buy a stock of papers, how- 
ever, and then he hit the trail for Dawson. 

He was a pleasing sort of youngster, and 
everybody helped him along. He made great 
time on the trail, and was well in the lead of 
the newspaper crowd in reaching Dawson. He 
sold his stock of papers at $1 each, and did 
it without trouble. He was a natural-born 
money-maker, and was even able to win on 
Dawson faro-tables. He cleared up $1,000 over 


| and above his expenses, and the first boat down 


The other girl tried to 


the river found him aboard. 
He caught the Garonne at St. Michael, and 
came straight to Seattle. He landed as ragged 




















MAKING THE ASCENT OF MT. BAKER, WASH. 


This view, taken July 13, shows part of the south and west walls of the crater. A daring climber is seen 
making his way laboriously to the summit, 10,719 feet above sea-level. 


simultaneously the girls reached out their 
hands to give the lockets. Then the truth 


burst upon them. The false young soldier dis- | 


appeared. 


Two erstwhile bosom friends walked out of | 


that station in utter silence. Each had a locket 
with a picture of herself in it, and each had 
lost faith in man. 


The Grit of a Western Newsboy. 

The best-dressed man on the Northern Pa- 
cific overland on a recent afternoon wasa Daw- 
son newsboy. He was hardly seventeen, small 
in stature, and with a face that would attract 
attention anywhere from the large freckles 
that adorned it. His eye was striking. It 
showed energy and skill, and the boy has 
proved that his eyes do not lie. 

He ‘“‘brake-beamed”’ it to Seattle, Wash., 
from Chicago, and landed in Seattle, a paper 
of that city says, without a cent, but witha 
well-formed desire to get to Dawson. He 











| as when he went away, but it was only because 


there had been no opportunity to purchase a 
new outfit. One of the first things he did was 
to dress up. From the way he succeeded, one 
would think he had done nothing but dress for 
show all his life. His outfit was selected in 
perfect taste and without a fondness for loud, 
vulgar colors that so many returning Klon- 
dikers are troubled with. His suit was a neat 
Scotch tweed, and a Knox Fedora hat matched 
it well. Patent-leather shoes, the shiniest he 
could buy. adorned his feet. His shirt and 
necktie were of the latest pattern, and a suit 
of silk underclothes had replaced his flannels. 
He carried a neat gripsack, in which were a box 
of cigars, a bottle of whisky, and a deck of 
cards; for the Chicago boy is a ‘‘sport.”’ 

He will go direct to Chicago, but expects to 
come back to the Klondike in the fall. He is 
looking forward to showing the Chicago ‘‘news- 
ies” a good time when he reaches the Windy 
City of the Western plains. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Our road west of Billings lay first along a 
thirty-mile stretch of bottom-land bordering 
the Yellowstone, where a company was con- 
structing an irrigation ditch to convert the 
land into farms. The day was fine and clear, 
and the Snowy Range of the Rockies loomed up 
magnificently on the western horizon, appar- 
ently not, more than ten miles distant, but 
really over a hundred. This was the first sight 
I had enjoyed of snow-capped mountains since 
I traveled in Switzerland, when a young man. 
We were all enthusiastic at the prospect, and 
eager to get nearer to the range. The country 
we traveled for the next three days was un- 
inhabited, save for two or three cattle-ranches 
and a small settlement at Stillwater, where 
there was a store andatavern. The first point 
of interest was Benson’s Landing, where the 
town of Livingston now stands. Here hunters 
had built mackinaw boats for floating down the 
river with the furs of their winter’s catch, un- 
til they could meet the steamboats on the 
Lower Yellowstone. Not far below this point 
is the spot where Lewis and Clarke constructed 
boats of buffalo-skin for the voyage down the 
Yellowstone on their return trip from the Pa- 
cific Coast, in 1807. 

Here we began the ascent of the Belt Range 
of the Rockies, toiling up hour after hour, find- 
ing a fair road except in places where it ran 
along ashelving mountain shoulder, or followed 
the bed of acreek. The air was warm and the 
mountainsides were covered with wild flowers, 
the dwarf sunflower making the most brilliant 
display. A few miles west of our starting 
point, and well up on the mountainside, we 
came to the portal of the Bozeman tunnel, 
which Andrew Muir was constructing for the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Muir had built a village 
of log houses near the tunnel-mouth for his 
workmen. He was desirous that we should see 
the operation of the compressed-air drills in 
the tunnel, and the engineer in charge of the 
work urged us to camp with him for the night 
and to take the afternoon to go into the big 
bore in the mountainside. Equipped with 
lamps and oilskin coats, we penetrated for over 
half a mile into the heart of the mountain. 
At the summit of the pass were snow-banks. 
Colonel Lamborn produced from his valise a 
bottle of claret which he had brought from the 
far East, and after cooling it in the snow the 
wine was drunk to the success of the expedition. 
The descent of the pass proved more difficult 
than the ascent, and in more than one place 
the gorge was so narrow that the road disputed 
the right of way with a tumultuous stream. 
We were happy at last to emerge from a canyon 
and to see the broad, smiling plain of the Galla- 
tin Valley lying before us, dotted here and 
there with farm buildings. This valley had 
been settled since 1863, when the first rush of 
mining emigration poured into Montana after 
the discovery of placer gold on Alder Creek. 
Our first goal was Bozeman, which we entered 
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| late in the afternoon, driving along the main 








street and exciting the curiosity of the towns- 
people, who could not make out whether we 
were hunters or railroad engineers. The place 
looked very pleasant, after our long journey 
across the bare plains. From the dooryards 
came the murmur of running waters; the old 
familiar flowers of Eastern lawns—daffodils, 
pansies, and lilacs were in bloom, anda church- 
bell was calling the worshipers to Sunday 
service. 

To the four tired travelers in the wagon, the 
town seemed an oasis of civilization. The 
tavern was crowded and dirty, but thelandlord 
obligingly found us rooms in a private house, 
where we rested a day and enjoyed the luxury 
of sleeping in a bed. In Bozeman lived a num- 
ber of refined families who even had pianos in 
their houses, which had been hauled in wagons 
five hundred miles from Ogden, in Utah, then 
the nearest railroad point. There were churches 
and schools and pleasant homes. The balm- 
trees which lined the streets gave out an aro- 
matic odor, and the little irrigation streams 
raced merrily across the lawns. 

1 met a number of interesting people in 
Bozeman, and our party received much kind 
hospitality. Gen. L.S. Willson, a gallant of- 
ficer of New York troops in the Civil War, was 
prospering as a merchant. Peter Koch, a 
banker, showed me with commendable pride 
his excellent library of Northwestern travel 
and history. He was an ardent collector, and 
had sent to London for many of his books. The 
rich man of the town was Nelson Story, who 
owned a great herd of range cattle and a flour- 
ing-mill, and was president of a bank. The 
editors of the two newspapers, Major Alderson 
and Mr. Yerkes, were both men of education 
and capacity. 

Two days were spent very pleasantly in Boze- 
man, and we then set out for Helena, a hun- 
dred miles distant, feeling much rested and 
refreshed. Our road was muddy and ran past 
irrigated farms, and our progress wasslow. We 
stopped the first day for dinner at the one- 
room farmhouse of a Missouri settler, whose 
young wife prepared us a meal of fried chicken, 
light biscuits, honey and coffee, which re- 
mained in our memories as the best meal we 
ate on the whole trip. That night we reached 
Three Forks, where there had formerly been a 
race-track and atown, but where nothing re- 
mained but a roadside tavern. Even Montana 
appeared to have an ancient history, young as 
it was, and the landlord discoursed to us of the 
glorious old times, when the miners used to 
come down from their camps in the mountains 
with buckskin bags of gold-dust to bet on the 
races. Three Forks, where the Gallatin, the 
Madison, and the Jefferson rivers unite to form 
the Missouri, once expected to be the chief city 
of Montana, but nothing remained of it but the 
tavern and a part of the fence of the race- 
course. 

I climbed a little hill that stood at the con- 





fluence of the rivers to see the actual beginning 
of the great Missouri, and, looking southward, 
I could trace the course of each of the three 
forks far up to the mountains. The Main Di- 
vide of the Rockies walled in the valley on the 
west, and the Belt Range on the east. 

We made a long arive, next day, crossing the 
Madison and the Jefferson on crazy bridges and 
coming at about four o’clock to a ranch on Cow 
Creek. Here we found two young ladies and a 
piano. We all agreed that we had gone far 
enough that day, and that we had much rather 
hear some music than make ten miles more on 
the road to Helena. The rancher’s wife was 
willing to keep us over night (at that time no 
traveler was turned away from any rancher’s 
home in Montana), and the girls entertained us 
all the evening with singing and playing. 

The next night we stopped at an abandoned 
mining-camp called Bedford, where there was 
a store, and a house that kept travelers at hotel 
rates. Near by wasanold gulch that used to 
yield gold, and we were shown the sites of two 
former mining-camps, which formerly bore the 
names of ‘‘Hog’Em” and “Cheat ’Em.” The 
following day’s journey was peculiarly fatigu- 
ing; the road, for nearly ten miles, was sprinkled 
with bowlders over which our wagon jolted so 
intolerably that I was glad to get out and walk. 
Near nightfall we came to a newly-built and 
freshly-painted tavern, which promised com- 
fortable accommodations; but the landlord 
told us that, while he had beds for all of us, he 
was afraid we would not get much sleep, for 
there was going to be a dance there that night. 
And so it turned out; for the young fellows and 
their girls who came to the dance made such a 
racket prancing over the floor to the music of a 
fiddle, that we could not close an eye until they 
had all departed at daybreak. At nine we were 
again on the road, but one of the horses went 
lame and the team could not be got out of a 
walk; so that we entered Helena late in the 
afternoon in a rather dispirited fashion, halt- 
ing at the old International Hotel, at the upper 
end of Main Street. 


TO THE KLONDIKE BY AIRSHIP. 





An airship recently invented by J. De 
L’Etoile, of Ottawa, Canada, will soon be ready 
for its trial trip. The invention is a combina- 
tion of airship and balloon. The balloon is of 
canvas and is egg-shaped. It is to carry the 
weight of the airship car, and will be inflated 
with gas, generated in thecar. In frontof the 
balloon is a propeller, and in this respect the 
balloon differs from other contrivances, which 
have propellers behind. The object of having 
the propeller in front is to give a better chance 
to the machine to cut through the air. 

The steering apparatus is placed in the rear. 
The balloon will be supported by a framework 
of bicycle-tubing, a small, hollow shaft running 
through this tubing for the gear and motive 
power. Suspended from both ends of the bal- 
oon is the car of the airship. In thecar is thel 
receptable for gasoline, which will run the ma- 
chine. From the center of the car, up to the 
gear of the balloon frame, a sortof bicycle chain 
extends, and this chain, being moved from the 
power in the car below, will make the propeller 
revolve. 

It is expected that the ship will attain a 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour. The bal- 
loon is forty-eight feet long, and fifteen feet 
wide around thecenter. The car will be pointed 
at both ends, so as to make it get through the 
air without any great resistance, and the esti- 
mated weight of the whole machine, including 
the man who operates it, is 500 pounds. It is 
intended for Klondike travel. 
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SCENE ON RED LAKE RIVER AT THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 


ON THE 


After one has made a journey into North- 
west Minnesota along the low, waste lands 
traversed by the Great Northern Railway, what 
can be more delightful than to come upon the 
beautifully wooded banks of the Red Lake 
River? Crossing this river at Crookston, in 
Polk County, one leaves it to the south and 
again meets with it atSt. Hilaire; and through 
this entire distance the only objects to attract 
attention is a water-tank at one of the stations, 
and the rank growth of grass upon the railroad 
track. Later in the season this grass must be 
mowed, as it obstructs the wheels. From St. 
Hilaire to Thief River Falls in Red Lake 
Cuunty, we see, by the numerous large country 
homes, that we are in the neighborhood of 
prosperous farmers; in short, we have entered 
one of the richest wheat-belts of the North- 
west. 

The main factor in producing this abundance 
is the Red Lake River. Issuing from Red 
Lake, one of Minnesota’s largest bodies of wa- 
ter, with a volume sufficient’ for steamboat 
navigation and a force that propels it through 
the intervening low-lands, where so many 
rivers are lost; gathering into its waters all the 
small streams of this region, the Red Lake 
River takes rather a circuitous course—first, 
northwest to its union with Thief River, then 
southwest, where it meets and embraces the 
beautiful Clearwater, finally turning northwest 
to the Red River,,a few miles south and about 
forty miles west from its junction with Thief 
River. 

But to reach this point the river has made a 
journey of many miles, so constantly does it 
curve and double itself, forming little points 
and islets, bays and inlets, full of sunshine and 
shadow, virtue and beauty. The numerous 
little falls and rapids of the river develop mag- 
nificant water-power, unexcelled in the North- 





RED LAKE RIVER, IN MINNESOTA. 


By Ella A. Evans. 


west. Here are saw-mills employing a working 
force of three hundred men, and flour-mills, 
with a daily capacity of 500 barrels, which re- 
ceived the gold medal at the World’s Fair in 
1893. The densely wooded shores of Red Lake 
and the small streams tributary to the Red 
Lake River, furnish the giant pine that fill the 
river all summer, keeping wheels turning night 
and day to convert them into lumber. 

The great advantage that the country de- 
rives from this river, draining the land of sur- 
plus water, as it does, can only be estimated by 
comparing this region with that equally as 
good, but now lying waste, where there are no 
rivers branching out and bringing in from all 
directions the immense rainfall of this section 
of the country. The Red Lake River folk think 
they have a Klondike of their own, and so they 
have. There are only two elements necessary 

faith and work. They must pray and dig; 
pray as if everything depended upon God, and 
dig as if everything depended upon them- 
selves, and then they will pour gold into the 
elevators along the Red Lake River which will 
not only astonish but feed the world with an 
ever increasing abundance. For this gold is 
endued with a power which Alaska gold does 
not possess, that of increasing its value thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred-fold for every grain that 
is hidden in the ground. To secure these re- 
sults, however, each farmer must ditch enough 
to get a good connection with this river, so 
that the surplus water will be carried off. 

One farmer, who last year marketed thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat, some at $1.40 per 
bushel, says that it pays handsomely to ditch, 
even if you have to stand in mudand water for 
a week or two at a time—which would be a 
minor consideration in the search for Klondike 
gold. This farmer, by asimple plan of his own, 
has so thoroughly ditched his farm that this 





year, even with its heavy rains, he expects a 
harvest of at least thirty bushels of wheat to 
the acre. Had his ditching been attended to 
earlier, his yield would have been increased 
proportionally. If the farmers take up this 
work, in connection with what the State is do- 
ing, to open up the channels of rivers that have 
become lost before reaching the Red River, 
thus securing the necessary drainage, they have 
a land that cannot be excelled for wheat or 
grazing purposes. Many of them are already 
turning their attention to stock-raising, as 
shown by the shipment of 100 car-loads of cattle 
from one small place last year. Co-operative 
creameries and cheese factories are being 
started in the county, also. One, built at u first 
cost of $700, reports the manufacture of 50,000 
pounds of cheese the first season—cheese which 
secured the first prize at the State Fair and 
sold for seven and one-half cents per pound, 
making a profit of $3,000 to divide between the 
forty share-holders. 

With skies over his head—with sunrise and 
sunset views such as Corot never dreamed of, 
and a play of northern lights flooding with 
crimson the midnight sky with its mi]k-white 
arch, all constantly inviting one to look up- 
ward, man must rise to the true dignity of his 
station—he cannot fail, through ignorance or 
indolence, to do his part where nature has done 
so much. It does not take a prophet to foretell 
what will be the future of these towns that are 
springing into life, like Minerva from the head 
of Jove, full-grown, so rapid has been their 
growth since the discovery of the resources of 
this country. 

Thief River Falls is immediately below the 
confluence of the Thief and Red Lake rivers, 
in the northern part of the county. It is situ- 
ated on both sides of the river, which is here 
spanned by an iron bridge, and it is one of the 
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best business points in Red Lake County, 
Heavy supplies for immense logging operations 
and for settlers upon adjacent lands, recently 
thrown open to settlement, are bought at this 
point. There are three different steamboat 
lines engaged in the Red Lake and river traffic, 
the principal of which is that of P. & J. Meehan, 
composed of the steamboats Alice Meehan and 
Llewellyn for passengers and freight, and alarge 
boat used on the lake for towing logs. The im- 
mense lumber business of this firm has made it 
necessary to maintain this line of steamers; and 
the frequent excursions they give around the 
lake form one of the chief summer attractions 
of Thief River Falls. No summer tourist is 
willing to leave this place until he has visited 
the Indian Agency on Red Lake. 

Thief River Falls has three grain elevators 
which, together witha flour-mill, handle nearly 
half a million bushels of wheat annually. All 
kinds of business houses are represented, from 
strong general stores to the usual meat-mar- 
kets, drug-stores, blacksmith-shops, etc. There 
are two good schoolhouses, two enterprising 
newspapers, excellent church advantages, and 
numerous orders and societies. But there is 
only one doctor for a town population of about 
2,000, besides people in the surrounding coun- 
try. Doctors do not seem to be considered 
necessary in these high northern latitudes, 
where continual sunshine of sixteen hours, and 
daylight for many hours longer, keep the people 
out of doors with their employments and games, 
living in the pure, bracing air until long after 
the curfew rings at nine. 

There seems to be no night-time here, for 
when human voices cease there comes a mourn- 
ful cadence upon the night air. All night the 
busy saws are at work, and that ceaseless moan 

sounding so much like the moan that comes 
from the rigid, chloroformed human body— 
comes to us, until you do not wonder that the 
savage, hearing this voice whenever a tree is 
struck, constantly seeing its double in the wa- 
ters, and believing that everything that has a 
shadow also has a soul, will not cut down a tree 
without first seeking to propitiate its ghost by 
laying the: blame on some one else. 

RED LAKE FALLS. 

This town occupies a commanding position— 
from its seven hills, like Rome, overlooking the 
rushing waters as they meet below. For here 
the beautiful Clearwater pays its tribute to the 
Red Lake River. How much this hill is like 
the Acropolis, with those columns, showing 
above the tree-tops, to remind us of the Par- 
thenon. And that reminds one of the capitol, 
though in reality it is the court-house. Here 
is a large school building, also, soon to expand 
into a State High School. And this hill just 
back of us has a lofty citadel; for what stronger 
fortifications do we need than are found in our 
schoolhouses? 


“Our swords and blades are printed words; 
Our minds the battle plain.” 


| guests. 
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MAP OF THE RED LAKE RIVER COU 


| That must be the Forum where all those men 
| are gathering; and this rushing stream, just 


below us, is as yellow as the Tiber. Isitaplay 


| of the fancy, or are those sloping hillsides cov- 


ered with beautiful villas? That certainly is 
a turreted roof showing through the trees. 
Neither is it hard to imagine this place on its 
seven hills being to this Western prairie what 
that other was to the Southern seas, when we 
consider its water-power and its wheat-fields, 
extending in all directions. When we see these 
rapids turning innumerable wheels; these fer- 
tile prairies rolling in their waves of gold; and 
these venerable pines, which generations of 
red men have held sacred from the approach of 


the ax, we realize what might result under | 


proper encouragement. Men only are lacking— 
men with business resources and of enterprise 
and public-spirit—to build homes for others to 


| live in; to build mills for others to work in, 


and to build hotels to accommodate their 
Much has already been done, but na- 
ture has fitted up a workshop here where thou- 


| sands may be employed and fed. The farmer 


can help on the good time that is surely com- 
ing, and not say, as one did, ‘‘When it rained 
he couldn’t ditch, and when it didn’t rain it 
didn’t need ditching.”’ 

The land around Red Lake Falls produces 
without effort the finest flour wheat in the 
world. Wheat goes about fifty bushels to the 
acre, oats 100 bushels, and three to five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes can be grown on an 
acre of ground. A potato-crop failure is never 
known here, and thousands of bushels are being 





NTRY, IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


shipped away every year. A better location 
for a starch factory could not be found. 

In 1878, Ernest Buse of Fergus Falls started 
out, directed by the Indians, to find a better 
water-power than they had at that place. They 
brought him to the junction of the Clearwater 
and Red Lake rivers, already known as Red 
Lake Falls. Here the delighted mill builder 
counted twelve distinct water-powers within a 
radius of two miles. He selected a homestead, 
which became the original town plat. This 
was twenty years ago. Today Red Lake Falls 


| is the county seat of Red Lake County, and has 


a population of fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand. 

The local trade is good, as evidenced by the 
number of general merchandise stores, there 
being at least six of good size. There are sev- 
eral grocery, candy and fruit stores; an enter- 
prising and well-edited newspaper; hardware, 
jewelry, and drug-stores; three feed-mills, a 
carding mill, saw-mill, blacksmith-shops, and 
farm-machinery buildings. The town has two 
Catholic churches and one Presbyterian church, 
the majority of the inhabitants being descend- 
ants of the French colonies in Canada. There 
is an organized band here, too, and an opera- 
house. 

The flour-manufacturing industry, although 
the mills here have a total capacity of at least 
a thousand barrels daily, is yet in its infancy. 
With this great water-power, so much of which 
is going to waste, every bushel of wheat raised 
in this part of Minnesota ought to be ground 
into flour at this point; and the surplus power 

is sufficient to turn the wheels of 








A GLIMPSE OF RED LAKE FALLS, MINN. 


many another industry. 

The citizens are aware of this 
fact, and new enterprises will 
receive from them a cordial wel- 
come. Pulp and paper-mills are 
made feasible by the presence of 
immense growths of poplar along 
the water-courses; there is straw 
in abundance for paper-board 
factories; a barrel factory is 
needed; and creameries, woolen- 
mills, etc., would also find an 
encouraging field in this new 
county. Indeed, anyone seek- 
ing a home, or with capital to 
invest,: can:-do, no, better than 
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In its 


to visit the Red Lake River Valley. 
quiet, masterful onward flow, the river holds 


the future of this county. It has been the 
chief factor in the present development. It 
furnishes the power which converts the giant 
logs into building material for homes, and 
which changes the wheat grown along its 
banks into the best of bread. It also supplies 
the electric current which cancels night in 
these busy hives of industry. In many par- 
ticulars, the settler in this comparatively new 
division of the State is placed on an equal foot- 
ing with inhabitants of thrifty New England 
villages. 

Last year the five elevators here handled over 
400,000 bushels of grain, making a half-million 
bushels or more that was handled by the ele- 
vators and mills‘ combined. Railway trans- 
portation is ample, the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern both having-depots at this 
point. One hundred car-loads of live stock, 
not to mention grain, etc., were shipped from 
Red Lake Falls in 1897. It is a good grazing 
country and a first-rate dairy section. In fact, 
creameries and cheese factories are not only 
needed but earnestly invited. ThereTare two 
or more cheese factories in the locality now, 
but a much larger number of dairy plants could 
operate with profit. 

It is easily seen that no better country than 
this can be found for settlers and manufactur- 
ers of some means and the necessary enterprise. 
Red Lake Falls and the other towns in the dis- 
trict furnish excelient primary markets and 
good social, religious and educational ad- 
vantages; there is a great wealth of water- 
power for milling industries of every descrip- 
tion, and an abundance of moisture for all 
agricultural purposes; there are vast bodies of 
timber for fuel and for building uses; and the 
soil of the lands, both improved and unim- 
proved, is adapted to successful mixed farming. 
Improved farms tributary to Red Lake Falls 
are held at $7 to $15 peracre. They are level, 
have good drainage, and run from asandy loam 
to a heavy black loam with clay subsoil. The 
reservation lands are of course cheaper, and 
subject to the Homestead Laws. Nodoubtthe 
season of 1899 will witness the coming of a large 
number of new settlers into this most desirable 
region. The whole country is now so prosper- 
ous that energy and capital eagerly await just 
such opportunities as are here offered. 

None of these lands are distant from good 
markets, and all of them have plenty of timber 
and are well watered. It isnot intended, how- 
ever, toenter into minute details in this article. 























SHOWING A PORTION OF THE VAST WATER-POWER AT RED LAKE FALLS, MINN. 


Should what is here said arouse a desire for 
fuller information respecting this region, no 
doubt the public-spirited editor of the Red 
Lake Falls Gazette, to whom we are indebted 
for the accompanying illustrations, will cheer- 
fully respond to all queries. 


* 
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THE STRIKING-MACHINE WAS EASY. 








The man who runs the striking-machine on 
East Commercial Avenue was plunged into 
grief the other evening over the loss of nearly 
a box of prize cigars. 

His machine is an affair about twenty-five 
feet high. The man who plays it strikes a 
lever with a big wooden maul, and that sends 
a weight on a wire skyward. To win a cigar, 
the weight must be driven to the top of the 
machine, and then a bellrings. That means a 
cigar. 

The other evening quite a crowd had as- 
sembled at the place where the striking-ma- 
chine is situated. Anaconda has some curious 
people, not the women any more than the men. 
That is the reason there was a crowd around 
the striking-machine on this night, the same 
as there often was before. 

While the crowd was there, a gawky-looking 
fellow came down the street. He wasevidently 
from the rural districts. He watched the crowd 
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a moment, and then began to survey the ma- 
chine. At last he inquired why they were 
pounding it. He was told that they were hit- 
ting it for cigars. He was also told that they 
were trying to keep the weight on the upper 
end of the wire. 

“Let me try it,’? he exclaimed. So saying, 
he seized the maul and struck a blow, sending 
the weight to the top and ringing-the bell. 

“One cigar,’’ said the man who owns the 
machine. When the weight came down the 
fellow gave the machine another blow, and the 
bell was rung again. 

‘Two cigars,’’ said the owner. 

“How long does that offer last?’’ inquired 
the man who held the maul. 

“Just as long and as often as you ring the 
bell.”’ 

That gave him encouragement, for he seized 
the maul with a firm grip, and for several 
minutes he pounded the machine with steady 
blows, and every time the weight went upward 
it rang the bell, which meant a cigar. 

It was fun for the audience at first, but soon 
grew monotonous; so they dispersed on the 
sound of a brass band on Main Street. The 
unknown Hercules went away, but he came 
back again about dusk, and rang the bell with 
the maul in one hand. Hecame to town, he 
said, to take in all the sights. He was last 
seen at 10 0’clock, talking to a red-hot tamale 
man.— Butte (Mont.) Inter Mountain. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE FENCE IN MONTANA. 


The barbed-wire fence has wrought a great 
revolution in rural pursuits in this State, states 
the Rocky Mountain Husbandman of White Sul- 
phur Springs, Mont., and the fence has under- 
gone a series of evolutions that are interesting 
to note. At first we set posts in the ground 
with pegs in them, on which three pine poles 
were laid and tied on with a rawhide string. 
After this came a leaning fence, with the poles 
pinned on them. Then came the stake and 
bunk fence; and when the wire era dawned, the 
leaning fence with a pole on top was the most 
popular, yet it was the most disastrous to stock 
that could be invented, notwithstanding the 
pole. The pole being legislated off, we now 
have a fence with posts set in the ground. 
These posts are set fifty feet apart, and stakes 
are driven between in order to prevent the wire 
sagging, it being fastened to the stakes as well 
as to the posts. This is a cheap fence to con- 
struct, and answers a good purpose. 


























A Joyous Occasion. 
The editor of a North Dakota paper says: 
“Mr. F. A. —— (that’s us) and Miss Nannie 
(that’s more of us) were united in marriage 
Wednesday, Auy. 24, at 10 a. mM. The ceremony 
was followed by a sumptuous repast, which we 
have only a faint recollection of. In fact, 
events seemed to crowd upon us, that day, and 
it is with difficulty that we recall anything in 
particular save the im;ression that we hada 

halleluiah time of it generally.”’ 





Was Out of ‘‘Ditto.”’ 

Two men went into Sengfelder’s recently, 
and found a new girl at the ice-cream-soda 
counter. The first ordered: 

“Give me some strawberry, please.”’ 

The other said: ‘‘You may give me ditto.”’ 

There was a little delay, while the girl 
studied the labels on the fountain. Then she 
set out a glass of strawberry, saying to the 
second man: 

‘You'll have to order something else; we 
haven’t any ditto.”—Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 


man he vie uw. 


A Tall Blue-doint Story. 

Among the Huttonites who were in town 
this week was G. G. Carroll, who made Miles 
City a pleasant visit. He reports stock of all 
kinds as being in excellent condition to go iuto 
the winter and feed fine. On the Rosebud, he 
says, grass isso high on the bottom-land that 
a horseman has to go around it instead of 
through it, as he would be in danger of getting 
lost. He cites one instance where John Ham- 
mond, one of his neighbors, strayed into some 
tall, heavy grass and had to climb a stem of 
blue-joint and take an observation before he 
could find his way out.—Stock Growers Journal, 
Miles City, Mont. 





They Smuggled Him Home. 

John R was intoxicated one night. There 
was no doubt about that fact, and two of his 
friends undertook to pilot the unfortunate 
John to his home. There was one on each side 
of him, and as they went along they got a third 
man, who pushed behind. 

John’s wife was opposed to scenes of hilarity, 
and the three schooled their friend in his line 
of conduct. They told him how they would 
smuggle him into the house without awaken- 
ing his wife. 

When the party reached the house, they took 
off John’s shoes, and, taking his latch-key out 
of his pocket, opened the d-or for him and 
pushed him into the hall. Then the three 
fait..ful friends walked slowly back toward 
town. They had gone about half a block when 
a yeli broke the stillness, and the three were 
transfixed. Visions of a domestic sceie flitted 
across their minds, until the voice of John 
broke the quiet: 

‘*Much obliged, boys!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll do 
the same for you sometime.”’ 

Standing on the porch, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, was the man who had been smuggled 
into the hall.— Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 





One Change to be Made. 

There is one thing that we Americans will 
change when we get full control of the Spanish 
islands, and that is the spelling of the given 
name ‘‘George.’’ For ages past the dons have 





confined themselves to the phonetic and other- 
wise incorrect J-o-r-g-e. 

Just fancy Captain General Augusti of Ma- 
nilla sending an offer of surrender to Admiral 
Dewey addressed ‘‘Jorge Dewey.’’ Or imagine, 
after we get things running in Porto Rico, and 
are instructing the young Porto Ricans in the 
past history of their new fatherland, to have 
some youngster write a composition about 
‘Jorge Washington.”’ 

No! we'll fix that the first thing, by Jorge!— 
Miles City (Mont.) Yellowstone Journal. 


How to Make Rhubarb Pie. 

Jonathan Beeswax writes as follows in the 
Hope (N. D.) Pioneer: 

“Since Mrs. Day and her sister left for New 
York, we have been baching it down here. My- 
self and another Dutchman and the old man 
are proving to the world that it is possible for 
the human body to exist without the aid of 
eatables to any great extent. When the women 
left, the question immediately arose, ‘Who 
will be cook until a regular can be obtained?’ 
After a heated debate in the house, the matter 
was put to a vote and I was elected cook by an 
overwhelming majority, there being only one 
dissenting vote. 

“T have been cooking now for more than a 
week, and the death-rate is not any greater 
here than it is at the seat of war, which speaks 
well for me, I think. I never cooked any be- 
fore, but Iam picking up wonderfully, and I 
believe I can say, without flattering myself in 
the least, that Iam now able to cook a great 
many dishes that some of our greatest cooks 
have never thought of. I believe I have dis- 
covered a way to make rhubarb pie that has 
never been equaled. (Those in the habit of 
eating rhubarb pie will perhaps be glad to hear 
this.) Aslam notof a selfish disposition, I 
feel it a duty I owe to all epicureans to gi /e 
this recipe to the world, thereby spreading joy, 
colic and indigestion throughout the length 
and breadth of this beautiful land. 

“The night before you intend to erect your 
pie, you should go out in the garden after dark 
and carefully sneak up on your rhubarb and 
kill it with a club; then hang it up on the cor- 
ner of the woodshed un.il all the animal heat 
is out of it. After the rhubarb is set on the 
stove, you should immediately set to work lay- 
ing the foundation for the pie. Extreme care 
should be taken in selecting the sills, as noth- 
ing but the very best material will hold upa 
pie of this kind. 

‘‘When the rhubarb has been inserted into 
the bosom of the pie, then begin to prepare the 
roof. Take one tablespoonful of lard, two 
tablespoonfuls of axle-grease, mix with ground 
feed, then hammer the whole business out un- 
til itis thin enough to cover the entire pie; 
bake for twenty-four hours, and then take out 
the drill-holes every inch or two around the 
edge, and rivet the cover on thoroughly. 

“If these instructions are carefully followed, 
I will guarantee this pie to be impervious to 
the tooth of time or any other tooth.”’ 





Post No Bills. 


A young man employed as clerk in a Butte 
shoe-store came very near getting himself 
into trouble at the race-track recently, ac- 
cording to the Butte (Mont.) Inter Mountain. 
As usual, a woman figured in it. The young 
man played a real mean trick on the woman, 
and, had he been caught in the act, he might 
have been lynched. 

The woman occupied a seat in the grand- 
stand, and while pleasantly entertaining a few 
friends with the manner in which she had just 
won $1.75 by risking five dollars in the mutual 
boxes, she stuck her feet up on the back of the 





seat in front of her and, unconsciously, on the 
back of a man. The man said nothing, but 
looked as if he would like to, and moved out of 
range. 

A few minutes later another man sat down 
in front of the woman, and he also walked off 
a minute afterwards with the imprint of two 
fair-sized feet on his back. He, too, looked mad. 

Then came the young shoe-clerk. He liked 
the place just vacated by the second man, and 
sat down with his back against the rear of the 
bench. A mild pressure on his back a second 
or two later caused him to turn around. The 
woman’s two feet were resting snugly on his 
coat, and an impromptu map of Cuba on the 
garment indicated that the feet had just been 
lifted from a very dusty floor. It seemed to be 
a shift from the floor to the back of the bench 
and from the bench to the floor. 

The young man noticed that the owner of 
the feet was deeply engaged in narrating how 
she had “‘found”’ a dollar and six bits by chanc- 
ing a fiver in an eight-horse race, and concluded 
to cure her of putting her feet on other people’s 
backs. Taking from his pocket a piece of blue 
chalk, the brand used by himin marking down 
the price of shoes in the morning when buyers 
are scarce, and elevating them later in the day, 
he quietly marked on the soles of the shoes: 

‘Post no bills,’ an inscription that had its 
origin the day Noah landed his ark after the 
freshet, and has been used by circus clowns and 
minstrel men since that date. 

The woman did not discover the marking for 
probably ten minutes, but everybody in that 
section of the grand-stand did, and laughed. 
The woman whose feet were branded could not 
at first imagine what all the fun was about, 
but by and by she discovered that the eyes of 
many were directed towards her feet. Then, 
out of pure cussedness, a man sitting a few 
yards away called her attention to the marking. 

The young shoe-clerk had by that time slid 
to the ground below and was busily engaged 
knocking the foot-prints from the back of his 
coat. He was the last victim during the after- 
noon. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 

The Grafton (N. D.) Record says that a couple 
of railroad ofticials went out to hunt ducks last 
spring. One was a high-up official, and the 
other was quite a ways from the ground, being 
road-master. They were earnest, hard-working 
hunters, and were bound to get ducksif they 
had to swim for them. Between them they 
had a pair of wading-pants which they had 
borrowed from the section-boss, who lived near 
the duck-pond. 

When they arrived at the water they found 
that the ducks had huddled in the center of 
the pond, and they couldn’t get any shot out 
to them if they tied both their guns together. 
An argument then arose as to who should put 
on the wading-pants and go after the ducks. 
Both were willing, and they had to decide by 
casting lots. The road-master won, and it was 
a sad, wet day for him when he did it. 

He dragged on the pants, which came up 
high, and, being sure that he wouldn’t get wet, 
he smiled at his companion, who would soon 
hear him shooting ducks. He started out hold- 
ing his gun high to keep it dry, feeling very 
comfortable in his rubber pants. 

About ten feet from shore he stepped into a 
well, and went down like the price of mud on 
circus day. There was a little bubble, and all 
was in the well. He didn’t come up rigbt 
away, and the man on the shore began to fear 
that his companion had gone away to stay; so 
he got a fence-board and rammed it into the 
well. Upon this the road-master left his gun 
in the bottom of the well, grabbed the board, 
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and was pulled to the surface. The rest of the 
day was spent in rescuing the gun and return- 
ing the rubber boots. 


Too Many Fingers in It. 

The little insect whose name is typical of 
industry seems to be on the increase. Bees 
have a well-known propensity for swarming 
from the parent hive while the owner is at din- 
ner, at circus, or at church, and in the absence 
of asuitable “scap’’ in which to begin house- 
keeping, the giddy young things betake them- 
selves to the woods and find lodgings in a hol- 
low tree, to the scandalizing of the bee world 
and the sorrow of the queen-mother. 

But while bee elopements are as common 
here as elsewhere in naughty beedom, says the 
Garfield (Wash. ) Enterprise, hollow trees are not, 
and so substitutes of some sort have to be 
sought. As we ruminated on the rumors of 
colonies of bees in the clefts of the rocks along 
the Palouse, and the sweet possibilities of a 
midnight raid, the sound of foutsteps were 
heard entering the thought-soaked realm of 
this great adviser of the administration, and 
the tall form of Elder Stivers and an accomplice 
stood beside us. 

He opened his mouth, and honeyed words fell 
from his lips. Eagerly he told of a discovery, 
known only to himself and his congregation at 
Pine Creek, namely, that a swarm of bees had 
lodged in the studding frame of the church; 
that he and his favorite wicked deacon would 
rob the nest in the dark of the moon, promis- 
ing, as the price of our eternal secrecy, that 
we should dip our amber beard in honey and 
comb our locks with sweetness. 

Scarcely had he taken his gainly form and 
that of his accomplice from our door, when one 
J. R. Bennett entered gladly, as one who bring- 
eth good tidings. He unfolded a tale of the roof- 
tree that he had conjured for his little ones, and 
how the elements had warped and drawn the 
shingles until the bees could enter the chamber 





of the cornices hard by the portico. There the 
cunning artificers wrought through their hon- 
eymoon in great numbers and neuter gender. 
Only one wave of sadness rippled in the sea 
of our content. Out from the inner depths 
stalked a doubt. Could the story of the church- 
going insect have been hastened to deprive the 
second messenger of his birthright? Can these 
things bee in our midst, or is it but the wall- 
o’-the-wasp of a depraved imagination? 


From the Philippines. 

A reporter sent to Manilla to write up the 
war, and to learn incidentally what Willie of 
Germany is doing over there, has just been in- 
directly heard from. Possibly he took posses- 
sion of one of the islands and was hit bya 
Spanish soldier who was firing at Mr. Random, 
which, up to this time, is the only thing the 
Spaniards have hit. The following, states the 
Chronicle, of Bozeman, Mont., was taken from 
his diary, which was lying hard by—it was so 
hard that even the mosquitoes couldn't eat it. 

‘July 1—Have just been looking for a brew- 
ery. Saw nothing but a sun-stroke, an eight- 
story earthquake, and a simoon. Think we will 
have a spell of hot weather, if the sun keeps up. 
Time to put in some hardlicks irrigating. 

‘July 2—Put in my time looking for an ice- 
cream parlor today. A soda-water fountain 
would do a big business out this way. This is 
a little the warmest camping-out experience I 
have ever run up against. Wish I had some 
Tobascus sauce to cool my tongue with. 

“July 3—Ate my last quinine pill last night, 
and actually felt alarmed—it swelled me up so. 
This is no time to begin training for the job of 
alderman. By the looks of things weare going 
to havea red-hot Fourth—a regular ring-tail 
snorter; about the warmest Fourth we have 
had since the railroad was built. 

‘July 4—According to predictions made yes- 
terday, this has been a red-letter day. It was 
red every other way, too. It opened up red and 





stayed red until I crawled under a palm-leaf 
and retired. Even then a colony of red ants 
came in and made it still redder. Ate only a 
light lunch today. Most too hot to cook any- 
thing, so I have been rooting around. Oh, for 
a pan of clabber! 

“July 5—Didn’t drink a drop yesterday—not 
even beer, consequently my stomach feels ina 
receptive mood. In fact, I never knew it to 
feel quite as receptive as it does at the present 
moment. I thought that possibly my shoe- 
strings might give me indigestion, but it seems 
not. Oh, fora job.in a doughnut factory! I 
would relish the hole in a pioneer doughnut 
right now. 

“July 6—Begin to feel a trifle apprehensive 
about the weather. If it continues like this, 
the winter wheat on the foothills won’t have 
milk enough left to feed the straw with. The 
nights are quite warm here. This would be, I 
have concluded, a good country for corn and 
watermelons. But nooneseems to raise either. 
One can sit out on one’s front porch at night 
on these islands without wearing a buffalo- 
robe. All I wear now is a haunted look. 

“July 7—As I write, a big boa constrictor has 
his eye on me and seems to want to make up 
with me. He has a bulletin-board face, and 
seems willing to acceptanything. Nothing, it 
appears, would be too hard for him to swallow. 
I wish I had him pickled. Pickled boa would 
taste mighty good this warm weather, espe- 
cially if I had some of Durkee’s Dressing; but 
dressing of any kind is not used down here. 
No one dresses. It is so warm that I haven't 
even had a chance to ad-dress anyone. But, 
speaking of pickled boa constrictor, it begins 
to look as if I would soon be the pickelee upon 
this occasion i 

Here the diary abruptly breaks off, and from 
its appearance we are still wondering if it 
would be needful to send outa relief expedition. 
If so, even afew frozen facts relative to the 
tariff question would undoubtedly be acceptable 
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WATERVILLE, COUNTY SEAT OF DOUGLAS COUNTY, WASH. 


TWO COUNTIES IN WASHINGTON. 


The increased demand for our breadstuffs in 
China, Japan, and throughout the whole Ori- 
ental region, has given an impetus to wheat- 
growing in the Pacific Coast States that will 
bring into cultivation large areas of land here- 
tofore devoted to stock purposes or lying idle, 
owing chiefly to the low price of cereals and 
all farm products. But now conditions have 
changed, and the outlook for a continued de- 
mand for our cereal products abroad is stronger 
than ever. With our acquisition of the Ha- 
waiian Islands and domination of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, we are going to exert a wonder- 
ful influence on the habits and modes of life of 
a vast population which will in time consume 
all our surplus cereals, meats, and lumber at 
good prices. 

Washington, with its marvelous resources, 
will be one of the first beneficiaries of this new 
development. One of the new counties of this 
State, 

ADAMS, 
has already felt the benefit of the new move- 
ment to a considerable extent. A few years 
back, during the period of low prices, it was 
almost wholly given to stock-raising; although 
it is well adapted to general farming, and is 
joined on the east by one of the most famous 
wheat sections in the world— Whitman County. 
Cattle-and horse-raising were the principal in- 
terests here until within the past few years, 
but now wheat-growing isin the ascendency. 
Stock, however, will always be an important 
feature in Adams County. 

Stock countries have never been noted for 
their great population, and this county is no 
exception to the rule. The country is thinly 
settled, but it can boast of one of the most 
clean, compact, and substantial little towns in 
the West. Ritzville, the county seat, has a 
population of about 600 and is well supplied 
with all lines of mercantile concerns, including 
a State bank and a fifty-barrel flour-mill. It 
is quite well advanced in school, church, and 
social advantages. The town is situated near 
the center of the county, and.on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, which runs diagonally across 
the county. It will always remain the county 
seat, and be the recognized trading point of a 





large territory. The people of Adams County 
are largely Germans or German-Russians, and, 
as a rule, those who have been here a few years 
are now prosperous and well-to-do in all re- 
spects. The chances for success here have 
attracted many desirable settlers of the same 
nationality, who possess intelligence and means. 
A few months ago a large colony of this class 
came directly to Ritzville from the mother 
country, and all express enthusiasm over, and 
confidence in, their new location. 

The excellent opportunities for farmers of 
small means in this vicinity is bringing many 
new people into the country, but there is still 
room for a good many more. Large tracts of 
Government land can yet be obtained in the 
county, but at distances ranging from fifteen 
to twenty-five miles from town. Railroad land 
is pretty well disposed of, but lots of cheap 
land is still to be had. Improved land within 
seven or eight miles of town brings fifteen to 
twenty dollars per acre, but beyond this limit 
is wild land which runs from three to ten dol- 
lars per acre. 

The average wheat-crop throughout the 
county last year was about twenty-five bush- 
els to the acre. One is not necessarily limited 
to wheat-growing or tostock-raising, however. 
All kinds of fruits and vegetables make a de- 
cided success. Many vigorous little orchards 
are springing up in various parts of the county. 

The transportation features are very good. 
The Northern Pacific runs diagonally across 
the county from east to west, the O. R. & N. 
has a branch that runs into the southwest cor- 
ner of the county, and the Great Northern runs 
along within few miles of the north county line. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 

In this number of THz NortHwest MAc- 
AZINE is a handsome view of Waterville, the 
judicial seat of Douglas County, and one of the 
most attractive points in this inland empire. 
Waterville is a prosperous and ambitious place, 
with a vast territory of excellent agricultural 
lands and stock-ranges to sustain it. Its chief 
necessity, a railroad, is bound to recognize these 
important resources and build into Waterville 
in the near future. Douglas is a county of 
great area, it being over five thousand two 





hundred square miles—larger than the State of 
Connecticut. It has a water frontage on the 
Columbia River of two hundred and twenty 
miles. Two railroads come into the county— 
the Washington from the east as far as Coulee 
City, and the Great Northern, which runs 
across the lower portion of the county. These 
roads are of considerable value in developing 
the county, but they are of comparatively little 
service to the great wheat region contiguous to 
Waterville. 

The country is sparsely settled, and there is 
an abundance of good Government land yet to 
be obtained; besides, the price of railroad land 
and improved farms is still very low, and set- 
tlers with some means will find many good 
chances in this portion of Washington for 
diversified farming, wheat-growing, stock-rais- 
ing, or fruit culture. The county is the newest 
in the State from a development point of view, 
but with the certainty of crops, and the rare 
chances for people of thrift and energy, it ought 
to settle rapidly. 

Wheat and stock are the present industries, 
but there is no reason why wheat, stock, and 
fruit should not make a profitable combination. 
The climate of the whole Big Bend Country is 
exceptionally fine and most conducive to suc- 
cessful orcharding. Some of the most magnifi- 
cent fruit to be found anywhere in the world 
can be had along the Columbia River. 

The soil of the country is what is known asa 
volcanic ash, light brown in color and almost 
without grit; it will beat the world for con- 
tinued productiveness. 

The remarkable topography of this county is 
quite interesting. It is surrounded for nearly 
three-fourths its distance by the Columbia 
River. With this indescribable stretch of 
charming scenery it is walled in on one side, 
and throughout the county it has huge de- 
pressions known as coulees, the most noted of 
which are ‘‘Moses” and “Grand,” which re- 
semble old river channels and afford many spec- 
ulations to the curious and philosophic. The 
present rivers must have been very erratic in 
former times, in order to justify some of the 
guesses as to their origin. 

Some idea can be gained of the local enter- 
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prise at Waterville when it is learned that the 
town has a good system of electric light and 
water-works, and all the social conveniences of 
places many times larger and more pretentious. 
It also has a fine school building and a graded 
school system, with high school and normal 
departments. 

Waterville can be reached by stage from 
Coulee City, the end of the Washington Cen- 
tral line, or by boat and stage from Wenatchee 
on the Great Northern. With the extension of 
the railroad to Waterville, farming land will 
more than treble its present value, and a great 
population will be happily supported by the 
country that is now begging for occupants. 
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A NEW ROAD TO COOKE CITY, MONTANA. 


It is generally conceded that the mining 
region around Cooke City is wonderfully pro- 
lific in mineral resources, but the general char- 
acter of the ores render cheap local treatment 
almost out of the question. This is a very old 
camp, and hundreds of interested people look 
forward every year with renewed hope and con- 
fidence that the following year will bring a 
railroad, or some large plant for local extraction; 
but a smelter without a railroad is out of the 
question, and a railroad to Cooke appears to be 
as distant as ever. 

Concentration on a small or large scale is 
possible with nearly all the ores of the district, 
and a wagon-road with easy grades has always 
been desirable, in order to get supplies in and 
to haul the concentrates out. The old wagon- 
road from the end of the railroad at Cinnabar 
to Cooke is about sixty-five miles long, and very 
steep in many places. >The new road hasa very 
gradual ascent, affording a continuous down- 
grade from the camp to the railroad. It leaves 
the railroad at Columbus, about sixty miles 
east of Livingston, and follows up the Still- 
water Valley its entire length. The distance 
by the new route is about seventy miles, and 
the trip is made daily by stage, which carries 
the mail, leaving Columbus in the morning 
and reaching Cooke City the evening of the 
same day. 

Columbus is situated at the confluence of the 
Stillwater and Yellowstone rivers, and is quite 
a prosperous place. It has a population of 250, 
and is supported mainly by stock-raising. The 
Stillwater Valley, seventy miles long, is an 
ideal stock-range. About ten miles above the 
mouth of the river it is joined by the east and 
west forks of the Rosebud, which are almost as 
long as the main river, with most attractive 
valleys nearly a mile wide. Other creeks of 
considerable dimensions, such as Fish and 
Trail, make delightful little valleys where 
many patches of grain, alfalfa, and timothy 
can be seen. 

The Valley of the Stillwater proper, for 
thirteen miles above its mouth, or up to Ab- 
sarokee, is over a mile wide, and for its entire 
length it is joined by innumerable little creeks, 
which make irrigation possible to people of 
small means. There are now over ninety thou- 
sand head of sheep ranged along this stream 
and its tributaries, besides large numbers of 
cattle and horses. The amount of wool shipped 
from Columbus and Merrill, a near-by station, 
every year approximates a million and a quar- 
ter pounds; and about 250 car-loads of cattle 
are sent away every fall. The town is not de- 
pendent on the Stillwater territory alone for 
its support; it has over thirty miles of the 
magnificent Yellowstone Valley, all irrigated 
and under cultivation, and a vast stretch of 
country on the north as far as the Musselshell 
River, which is well settled with sheepmen and 
stockmen. Land is very cheap in this neigh- 
borhood; it ranges in price from three to ten 











dollars per acre. Irrigated places, of course, 
where the improvements are extensive, cannot 
be had at those figures. 

Considerable local liberality and enterprise 
are displayed by the building of the wagon-road 
to Cooke City. The expense was borne by the 
townspeople, without any county or outside 
aid; and the writer has no hesitation in-pre- 
dicting that they will be amply compensated 
for their energy by the business success of the 
enterprise. The place is well situated as the 
outfitting point of a mining-camp. It has two 
good hotels, two large general stores, three 
livery barns, one of which is the best equipped 
in buildings, vehicles, and horses of any place 
east of the Columbus in the Yellowstone Val- 
ley; anda full complement of other business 
concerns. R. GREEN. 





“+ 


OPENING OF THE CROW RESERVATION. 


One of the most important events to Eastern 
Montana that has taken place in the Interior 
Department for some time is the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior that that 
portion of the Crow Reservation between How- 
ard station on the Northern Pacific, about ten 
miles east of Forsyth, and the mouth of the 
Big Horn River—about thirty miles east and 
west, and running south as far as the Wyoming 
line, a distance of about ninety miles, making 
in all about 3,000 square miles, or nearly two 
million acres of land, be thrown open for settle- 
ment. This action was largely based on the 
fact that the Indians never lived on this part 
of the reserve, and that there is not at the 
present time a single Indian allotment on this 
whole tract. 

One of the commissioners visited the agency 
recently and arranged for a meeting with the 
Crow chiefs, which is to take place in the near 
future. This magnificent tract of land will 
afford homes for thousands of settlers, and the 
waters of the Big Horn, the Little Big Horn, 
Tullock’s Fork, Sarpy Creek, and a multitude 
of other tributaries wili be diverted from their 
present courses and turned over the great irrig- 
able areas of this new empire. 

The influence of this movement on local 
town-growth is going to be surprising. Forsyth, 
a division point on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and the distributing center of a large 
territory, is sure to be immediately and per- 
manently benefited by the opening of this strip 
of land. It is the only point in this section 
that aims to reach all of this part of the Reser- 
vation. Forsyth now hasa population of about 
400, and is sustained chiefly by sheep, cattle, 
and railroad interests. The place has three 
general stores, one hardware store, one drug- 
store, four saloons, one harness store, a private 
bank, one hotel and meat-market, and is quite 
a smart business town. About a quarter ofa 
million pounds of wool is shipped from here 
annually, and a large quantity of cattle are 
sent east from Forsyth every year. Great pos- 
sibilities in the way of irrigation development 
exist around the town. Several big irrigation 
ditches, covering thousands of acres of unex- 
celled valley lands and a good deal of upland, 
are contemplated for this section, and the end 
of the century, no doubt, will see many of them 
completed. 

The Yellowstone Valley alone, which is trib- 
utary to Forsyth, when under cultivation 
should support a very substantial place. The 
valley is quite wide here, and the local topog- 
raphy is such that the waters of the Yellow- 
stone can be so conveyed that every foot of land 
can be covered. Great stretches of what is 
known as bottom-land, lying along the river, 
produce excellent crops of all kinds of cereals, 
vegetables, and grasses without irrigation. I 








saw, this year, many splendid fields of grain 
and hay on patches of ground where I would 
not consider such crops possible if I had not 
witnessed them. 

The soil of the entire Yellowstone Valley is 
rather peculiar in appearance, and the Eastern 
farmer coming from the black-loam regions of 
Illinois and Iowa would not deem this soil 
worthy of investigation; but in point of pro- 
ductiveness it has no rival in the most favored 
portions of those States. The soil of the whole 
valley is a kind of delta brought down by the 
creeks and streams; in other words, it is noth- 
ing more than the rocks of this section dis- 
integrated and ground up by the erosive process 
of nature. Three to four crops of alfalfais the 
rule here on watered land. Hay-growing in 
any of the valleys of Montana has always proved 
quite profitable, and it will always continue to 
be so. The conclusion of all stockmen in Mon- 
tana, after many disastrous experiments, is 
that the cattle and sheep industries cannot be 
conducted successfully without making ample 
provision for winter feeding. Forsyth, as be- 
fore remarked, isa division point, and the num- 
ber of railroad employees centering here brings 
it a very considerable revenue. Eastern people 
who are looking towards Montana for Govern- 
ment lands, cheap farms, or opportunities for 
investment in sheep or cattle-raising, would do 
well to investigate this portion of the Yellow- 
stone Valley. MONTANAN. 
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WE GATHERED AUTUMN LEAVES. 





Gone was the summer; dead the flowers 
When sought we, far and near, 
For just one little flower to cheer 

The hazy autumn’s hours; 


And found it not, though much it grieves. 
But where the forest parts the leaf— 
An emblem of our life so brief— 

We gathered autumn leaves. 


Some wore the light of silver’s sheen; 
Some, purple spots; some, golden tints,— 
As only nuture deftly prints 

On summer’s lingering green. 


But, ah! too soon October's day 
Will dwell with memories of the past, 
And tints upon its leaves be cast 

In somber brown and pallid gray; 


For drear November's cheerless rain 
Will soon fall on them where they lie; 
While wailing winds, with moan and sigh, 
Lay on the heart their weight of pain. 


But we may smile while fancy weaves 
The draperies for our vernal bowers, 
When winds that kiss the fresh green leaves 
Are ladened with the breath of flowers. 
J. KERR. 





SONG. 


The heart within is weeping, 
While on the walls, without, 
The frozen face is keeping 
Its sentry, calm and[stout. 
Beyond the ramparts bover, 
Alert, the curious foe, 
Our weakness to discover— 
To storm and overthrow. 





The lips, the smiling features, 
May hint of summer—when 
The chill of winter nurtures 
But memories of Then,— 
Preserves the look that ever 
May greet our own no more, 
That other looks can never 
Bedim, or wish restore. 


Oh, well for our reposes 
‘The outward walls are true; 
And well that with the roses 
The nettle’s decked with dew; 
That Nature, kindly mother, 
May cause the vine to grow, 
And fragile greenness smother 
The hidden wreck below. 


L. A. OSBORNE. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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To Roll an Umbrella Neatly. 


The proper way tv roll an umbrella is to take 
hold of the ends of the ribs and the stick with 
the same hand, and hold them tighly enough 
to prevent their being twisted while the cover- 
ing is being twirled around with the other 
hand. 


The Care of Garments. 

Every-day garments, particularly those which 
are laundered, should be disinfected. Brush- 
ing is not sufficient, as itdoes not remove the 
unpleasant odors which come from long usage. 

Some women sprinkle their waists and dresses 
with scent, and use sachet powders to perfume 
their bonnets and wraps. All this would be 
admirable if it were availing. Scent needs to 
be overpowering to conceal the unfragrant em- 
anations from an old garment; and the bouquet 
is fulsome and vulgar. 

Better than scent-bag and potpourri are 
clothes-pole and an open window. Turn the 
garments wrong-side-out and let the air and 
sunshine disinfect and deodorize them. All- 
night airing is good, but a day of blowing 
winds and purifying sunlight is better. 

Study the Virtue of Apples. 

A recent German writer has the following to 
say as to the quality of the plainest kind of 
fruit taken before retiring. We quote his 
words: 

‘The apple is such a common fruit that few 
persons are familiar with its remarkably effica- 
cious medicinal properties. Everybody ought 
to know that the very best thing he can do is to 
eat apples just before going to bed. The apple 
is excellent brain food, because it has more 
phosphoric acid, in an easily digestible shape, 
than any other fruitknown. It excites the ac- 
tion of the liver, promotes sound and healthy 
sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. 

‘Tt also agglutinates the surplus acids of the 
stomach, helps the kidney secretions, and pre- 
vents calculus growth, while it obviates indi- 
gestion and is one of the best preventives of 
diseases of the throat. Next to lemon and 
orange, it is also the best antidote for the thirst 
and craving of persons addicted to the alcohol 
and opium habit.”’ 


Charity in Judging Character. 

Hasty judgment of the actions of others is 
dangerous and often unjust. We measure too 
much by some superficial appearance, and con- 
demn hastily, when, if we but knew and under- 
stood the motives and reasons, we would 
warmly approve. We sometimes say of some 
one: 

‘‘That pain, sorrow or loss has not deeply af- 
fected him.”’ 

But we do not know. It is like the death of 

i few of the soldiers in front of a regiment. 
The broken ranks close up again into the solid 
phalanx, and the loss is not apparent. There 
may be no disorganization, no surrender, no 
craving for pity, no display of despair. 

It is like the ca)m, dazzling play of the waves 
warmed by the morning’s sun after a night of 
storm and disaster. There is no sign of the 


wreck; the tide has carried the debris away far 
out on the ocean, the treacherous water has 
swallowed all signs and tokens of the night’s 





awful work. Wesee only the fairness of the 
morning, not the suffering of the night. Let 
us be charitable in our judgment, and condemn 
not when we do not know.—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


The Worrying Habit. 

In many families the slightest failure in some 
object desired, the most minute falling off of in- 
come, the smallest unfortunate occurrence, is a 
signal, sure and certain, for an attack of the 
worrying habit, writes a woman in the Phila- 
delphia Times. This is unjust to wore cheerful 
members of the family, as well as injurious to 
Cassandra herself. As buoyant and brave as 
one may be by nature, it is hard toshake off the 
effects of dismal forebodings and pessimistic 
prophecies which are dinned in the ears day suc- 
ceeding day. I know a woman who is convinced 
that her children are dunderheads, and who 
worries herself sick over the fact, because they 
fail to gain high averages at school. As a point 
of fact, the children are exceptionally bright. 
They do not reach high averages because, like 
many healthy children, they prefer play to 
work. Another woman is making herself 
wretched over the idea that her small son is 
hopelessly addicted to low company, because 
the youngster once brought tothe house a com- 
rade whose outer man was not precisely choice. 


Adapting la Mode. 

Actresses, more than any other women, make 
a study of style. They pay absolutely no atten- 
tion to the decrees of la mode, and consequently 
have an individuality which the average 
woman is sadly wanting. They are self-critical, 
and study their faults as carefully as they do 
their good points. Calve is rather large of out- 
line. Consequently Calve affects the princess 
dress with the straight, full fronts caught low 
with jeweled clasps. The back of her newest 
frocks are fitted perfectly, and trail. Often she 
completes the charming effect by a bertha of 
point lace. 

Cissy Fitzgerald is tall, and there might be 
suggestions of angles, if it were not for all those 
billowy petticoats and rufiled gowns, which 
make her look like a great, double rose. One 
never saw a flat-chested actress in a princess 
dress, nor a dumpy one in a ruffled skirt; conse- 
quently, all actresses are joys to the eye, while 
in reality they are no prettier than the women 
one meets every day on the street. The differ- 
ence is that they study their own style, and 
dress accordingly. 


A Few Stern Truths. 

Very many women understand the rules of 
physical well-being, but are too lazy to follow 
them out. Mattersof vital importance are left 
to hirelings who would not lift a finger in the 
cause of hygiene; who know nothing of hy- 
giene. 

It is a slip-shod way of getting along to trust 
anything that you want well done to other peo- 
ple. As surely as you do, it will be overlooked 
or slipped over. 

Inspection, daily inspection, is imperative 
during hot weather. It is as much a part of 
housekeeping as ordering the meals. It strikes 
one as strange, that so little serious attention 
is given ordinary laws of health. Studied, they 
would prove of more value than all the medi- 
cines ever made, Sanitary requirements as 
they are presented today are well worth re- 
specting 

Talk about a fresh-air fund for waifs! How 
about the juveniles, whose mothers regard fresh 
air as of secondary importance, and yet spend 
enough money every year to carry out to the 
letter any sanitary instruction given them? 

In many households, pure oxygen seems to be 





looked upon as mankind’s deadliest enemy. 
Bedclothes, slept in for hours and hours, are 
huddled back on the beds when they should be 
swinging in a strong draught of fresh air. 

Children and grown people, presumably of 
well-regulated households, are sleeping two in 
a bed. The very thought of sweltering human- 
ity under such unsanitary conditions is simply 
sickening. 

Go into the average servant’s room and take 
a look at summerenvironments. Itsmellslike 
an ‘‘old clo’’’ shop. Stuffy garments are never 
given an airing; the corners that might be 
svap-and-water-sweet are overlooked. 

How about the closets over the house? There 
is the small boy’s closet. He crams into its 
dark corners muddy shoes and good shoes, old 
trousers and new; and every time that closet 
door is opened, bad smells and respectable 
smells are found fighting it out. Keep your 
rooms and closets clean. Try to have some 
gumption, and employ it. 


Children’s Allowances. 

The question of allowances for the youth of 
the family seems to present itself in various 
aspects to mothers. One woman, whose ideas 
on the bringing up of children have resulted 
successfully, does not approve of allowances. 

“My children,” she says, ‘‘after they are four- 
teen or fifteen are always kept supplied with a 
quarter; this in case of emergency. The rest of 
their wants are provided for as they have been 
during childhood.”’ 

Other mothers have found the allowance idea 
an excellent one. Fifty cents a week given to 
a young girl, out of which to provide certain 
small necessities and be equal to emergencies 
brought about by her own carelessness and 
want of forethought, is a system which has 
proven its efficacy. If a girl needs car-fare 
every day for school, a dollar a week seems rea- 
sonable, and out of this she will frequently save 
money. The weight of opinion is undoubtedly 
in favor of allowances. The tendency of the 
day is to belittle the habit of promiscuously 
giving small sums of money—nickles, dimes, 
and quarters. A child with an allowance soon 
discovers that even pennies count, and even if 
no other lesson is taught, something has been 
gained. 


Why Foods Should be Covered. 

The practice of closely covering dishes con- 
taining food is said to have originated during 
the troublous times of the Middle Ages, when 
feasting nobles feared that poison might be 
mingled with the viands during their passage 
from the kitchen to the dining-hall. 

Many careful students of human health are 
of the opinion that the danger of poison from 
uncovered foods is not by any means absent at 
the present time; not from the hand of a 
stealthy enemy, but through a vitiated atmos- 
phere. A scientific journal, in calling atten- 
tion to the matter, says: 

“Tt is to be feared that kitchen processes are 
sources of illness more often than is imagined. 
In many city houses the little kitchen annex 
where stands the refrigerator, and where vari- 
ous eatables are kept, is directly against a 
drain. Yet here stand daily uncovered milk, 
butter, often custards and puddings, and vari- 
ous other absorbents. The average cook is ab- 
solutely ignorant of sanitary cause and effect, 
and the eternal vigilance of the house mother 
is the family’s chief safeguard.” 

‘My husband,”’ said a physician’s wife not 
long ago, ‘‘chanced to see one day, standing on a 
shelf outside our kitchen window, some molds 
of jelly cooling for the night’s dinner. They 
were uncovered, as they were out of reach of 
cats, and in full view of cook’s watchful eye; 
but he questioned me about them, and asked if 
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it was our usual custom to leave jelly thus un- 
protected. I was obliged to reply that, so far 
as I knew, it was. 

‘**Then,’ he said, ‘don’t you know that when 
we medical men want to secure minute organ- 
isms for investigation, we expose gelatine to the 
air or in places where we have confined malig- 
nant germs? The gelatine speedily attracts 
and holds them. I’m afraid your flavored gela- 
tine does the same. Cool the jelly if you must, 
but cover it with a piece of close muslin.’ And 
we have always done that since then.” 


The Husband Problem. 

Very amusing it is to the average woman to 
read of this, that, or the other set plan laid 
down by some writer, which, followed out, is 
supposed to solve the problem of husband man- 
agement, declares a critic in the Philadelphia 
Times. One writer says that so and so will work 
wonders; another quotes an entirely different 
schedule and claims that the most excellent re- 
sults are obtained thereby, and still a third 
flatly contradicts the statements of the two pre- 
ceding scribes and is just as confident of suc- 
cess. 

All this only goes to prove that husbands, 
like ailments, need separate and individual 
treatment. No one wife understands ade- 
quately how to advise another in regard to the 
best plan to employ to convert the husband 
into that model pattern we all admire and fain 
would possess. 

The line of treatment that does for one, radi- 
cally fails with another. Mrs. A may find that 














a firm hand and an obstinate determination to 
have her own way reduces Mr. A to abject sub- 
mission. Mrs. B, employing the same plan, 
discovers when too late that such a course of ac- 
tion drives Mr. B out to the club, where he re- 
mains until the wee sma’ hours, proving to her 
that he will not be bossed, when, if she had only 
adopted a little finesse, wild horses could not 
have driven him from her side. 

You never can tell in this world what sort of 





method works best until you experiment indi- | 


vidually. Every woman has to study out her 
own husband as a personal problem, and the 


sooner she realizes that what Mrs. A, B, orC | 
does is not of the slightest use as a guide in the | 


management of Mr. D, thesooner will she learn 
the secret of getting on happily and success- 


fully with the man with whom she has joined | 
| sense of having been defrauded of something 


hands for life. 


A Plea for the Home Woman. 


“The home woman seems, to some, one who 
might have fitted certain narrow conditions of 
the past and certain prosaic ones of the pres- 
ent, but never the needs of progress. The factis, 
the needs of a home and the qualifications of a 
home-keeper stand first in importance,’’ is the 
position taken by Mary R. Baldwin when writ- 
ing of “The Possibilities of a Home Woman”’ 
in the Woman's Home Companion. ‘So few 
women realize the possibilities for exercising 
the most thoughtful energies in learning to be 
a home-maker. The opportunities for develop- 
ing endowments, scientific, intellectual, or 


executive to their fullest scope are as present ' hand. 


| that was rightly hers. 


here as anywhere else. The girl who never 
dreams of having a home of her own, and some 
one at the head of it whom she can delight to 
honor and love, is generally lacking in her femin- 
ine make-up. Mothers who, after their daugh- 
ters arrive at a suitable age to instruct them 
upon the subject of love, marriage, and the du- 
ties of home-keeping, neglect this part of train- 
ing must sometime awaken to the factof what 
they have missed. 

‘*Yet one would not cast a shadow over the 
bright dreams of youth, and force a young 
creature out of her girlhood by emphasizing to 
her the somber realities of life before she takes 
up the duties that belong to a future experi- 
ence. The girl must not be cheated out of one 
stage of her development; if she is, through 
any cause, she will carry through her life a 


If a girl is kept true 


| and truthful and pure, she has the foundation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


qualities upon which to build the happiness of 
a home. But she needs direction in those 
habits that have a direct bearing upon its peace 
and comfort, and one must be a very inexperi- 
enced or selfish person who refuses to regard 


| the small things in their relation to the man- 


agement of the affairs of a home. 

“The most thorough education, the most 
brilliant gifts, the most fascinating personality 
—these are not too much to bring to a home, 
and the investment of the wealth of mind and 
heart will insure rich returns to the sacred 
spot where love and service should go hand in 
Only this can insure peace.” 
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TWILIGHT ON ONE OF MINNESOTA’S BEAUTIFUL LAKES. 
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A Thought Struck Him. 

The following from the Davenport ( Wash.) 
Populist shows that the average country post- 
master has his funny experiences along with 
the rest of us. A rural patron of the Daven- | 


port office was in for his mail. Ascertaining 


| 


| 





Several years ago “Swiftwater Bill’’ came to 
St. Paul to live, remaining here for some two 


| years. He was a mining expert, and pros- 


pected the Rainy Lake gold-fields for several 
syndicates. 
After the World’s Fair he went to Alaska in 


_ search of gold. He hunted for the yellow metal 


four years without success, when he struck the 
famous El Dorado mine in the Klondike. 

The mine consists of twenty-six claims, 
which, Mrs. Bardon says, are all owned by her 
brother. When assured of a fabulous fortune, 
“Swiftwater Bill’ came to St. Paul to find his 


| sister, who had married and removed to this 


that there was nothing for him, he was about | 
to retire when a thought seemed to strike him | 


hard, and he turned back to the window with: 

“T most forgot to ask if you had ary mail 
for—for—Wall, she’s a little Scotch girl that 
works for me. Goshdum it! I furgit her name, 
now; but, say! she’sa little, low, heavy-sot 
girl, with dark-brown hair and brown eyes, 
y know—anything for her?” 

There was nothing for ‘‘her,’’ and the post- 
master had to turn his face in the opposite 
direction when he said so. 





Tin-Can Deposits of Gold. 

For some time past the citizens and news- 
papers of Helena, Mont., have been stirred to 
their innermost consciousness by the discovery 
of hidden treasure in that vicinage. It appears 
that a number of the residents, whose fear of 
the banks is greater than their fear of wander- 
ing prospectors, have been in the habit of hid- 
ing their surplus funds in the more or less 
remote bowels of the earth. Not long ago one 
of these secret deposits was accidently discov- 
ered by alot of boys. The tin cans contained 
a thousand dollars, and the boys’ parents 
thought they had struck it rich. But the 
money belonged to one James Farrell, who, 
upon hearing of the find, put in his claim, 
proved up on it, and thus despoiled the lads of 
a good deal of pin-money. 

Since this occasion the hills, mountains and 
gulches in that section of the Lord’s vineyard 
have been resounding with the tread of multi- 
tudinous feet, the owners of which were search- 
ing for other tin-can deposits. The depositors 
themselves have been afoot, also, and there has 
been a general unearthing of buried wealth 
from all sorts of places. Though the small- 
boys’ occupation be gone, however, the banks 
of the city are enriched by many new accounts. 
It has once more been proved that the ways of 
the miser are as full of danger and tribulation 
as the most unreliable banking-house. 


A Plucky Millionaire. 

Few persons who have read of the wonderful 
fortunes made in the famous Klondike are 
aware of the fact that the richest of the 
millionaire gold kings, “Swiftwater Bill,’’ oth- 
erwise known as William C. Gates, but whose 
correct name is William C. Anloff, wasa former 
resident of St. Paul, where he hasa sister, Mrs. 
Philip Bardon, Jr., living at 515 Robert Street, 
with whom, she says, he has offered to share 
his fortune of over $15,000,000. Mrs. Kardon is 
preparing to go to Dawson City, where her 
brother now makes his headquarters. 

“Swiftwater Bill,’ according to the St. Paul 
Globe, is twenty-four years of age. His father 
was Louis Anloff, a Mississippi River captain 
in the early days. ‘Bill’? was born at Red 
Wing, Minn., while his sister, Mrs. Bardon, 
was born on her father’s boat near St. Paul, 
her birth being recorded here. When fifteen 
years of age, Willie Anloff ran away from his 
father, taking the name of Gates, and went to 
live with his mother and sister, who had taken 
up their home in Spokane, Wash. 





city. He reached here last March, but Mrs. 
Bardon was out of the city on a lecturing tour, 
she being known on the lecture platform as 
Lydia Anloff; so her brother failed to locate 
her. He left messages for her, however, and 
when he returned to Alaska took with him 
two cousins living in this city, Frank Wigand 
and Albert Wigand, formerly employed in a 
local printing office. 

While “Swiftwater Bill” was returning to 
Dawson City it was reported that he had been 
drowned, but this, Mrs. Bardon says, was not 
so. Her brother, she says, met with an acci- 
dent, but was rescued by his companions. She 
says she will start for Dawson City as soon as 
she receives a letter from her brother that she 
expects within two or three weeks. 


Tragedy in a Mountain Storm. 

The atmosphere is surcharged with elec- 
tricity, and everything betokens a storm. I 
enjoy a mountain storm, if it occurs in the 
summer-time. I like to see the trees—huge 
pines whose long arms reach longingly and 
loomingly to the heavens above them—bend 
and sway in the tempest, and hear them creak 
and twist, until they lay prone upon the earth, 
from which, a thousand years ago, they sprang 
into existence. 

One time I happened to be with a party 
camping away up on the side of Mt. Adams in 
a canyon, that was destitute of trees with the 
exception of fallen ones that were whitened by 
time and storms. Across the canyon were pine, 
fir, spruce, and hemlock trees. A wind-storm 
came up in the afternoon. I heard the trees 
wailing and moaning and sighing as their 
tops, one by one, came crashing to the ground; 
and once in a while some mighty tree measured 
its huge length upon the side of the hill which 
bore it. 

The wind carried the clouds to the east, and 
leaves of maples and quaking-aspen hurried 
after. Birds went flying hither and thither 
searching for a secure resting-place, and speak- 
ing to each other in unmistakable tones of fear 
at the storm which was brewing. 

That night we had rain and lightning; thun- 
ders rolled and dashed against the rugged sides 
of the mountain until all nature seemed to be 
ina tumultuous fury—in vengeance, perhaps, 
with the woods for having committed some act 
not in accordance and in harmany with nature’s 
teachings. The glaciers sent huge bowlders 
hurling down the mountain into Hell Roaring 
Canyon, until the echoes reverberated and set 
the denizens of the woods into furious excite- 
ment, the whole world seeming full of sounds. 

Upon the hill above us a lone coyote set up 
its weird chant—long wails of pitiful pleading 
to the god of the storm to be merciful to the 
children of the woods. The notesof thecoyote 
were followed by the scream of the panther, 
whose voice sounded so very much like that of 
a woman. Soon the yeowl of the wildcat was 
heard, and at last all three sang a trio, which 
finally merged into a quartet, as our dog wanted 
to have a voice in the matter. 

And then it was that the tragedy of nature 





began. In the lull of the tempest the whole 
earth seemed illumined with that light pro- 
vided by the storm-god. Then the grand opera 
by the wolf, panther, and other animals began, 
followed by peals and peals of thunder, more 
lightning, and then wind, with its accompani- 
ment of fallen trees. 

To me, the programme was a success in every 
detail. I sat in the doorway of the tent and 
enjoyed it every bit. 

On the succeeding morning the world was 
bathed in sunlight as old Sol came peeping over 
the hill-tops—ashamed and like a naughty 
child after a little stormy temper. But finally 
he came boldly up and kissed his hand to every 
living thing, making the rain-drops on leaf, 
and blade, and rock glisten like millions of 
diamonds.—Herbe Marme in The Dalles (Ore.) 
Times- Mountaineer. 


Minnesota’s First Gold Craze. 

It may not be known generally that Northern 
Minnesota had a gold craze in 1865. The lo- 
cality in which the craze was situated was 
about the shores on the islands of Vermillion 
Lake, on which now stands the thriving town 
of Tower, the center of the greatest iron mines 
on the American continent. 

There are many evidences of the search for 
gold in earlier days all over that region, states 
the Rat Portage (Ont.) Miner, the most con- 
spicuous being on Gold Island, which the 
steamers now pass with people headed for 
the Rainy Lake and Seine River gold-fields. 
These old workings, once equipped with stamp- 
mills and all the machinery then known for 
robbing rock of its hidden treasure, long ago 
rotted and thrown into the scrap-iron heap, 
now attract but little attention, although 
many still believe that with the improved 
methods of mining and improved machinery 
these old mines could be reopened and profit- 
ably worked. : 

The craze, like its successor in 1893, began 
late in the season; and about Christmas-time, 
in 1865, hundreds of excited men, thirsting for 
gold, were rushing into that wilderness, eager 
to get their share of gold before it would all be 
gone. At that time there were no roads into 
the gold-fields. No railroads were then in op- 
eration in the State, and the stage-road was 
the only means of communication between 
Duluth—then composed of a few fishermen’s 
shacks—and St. Paul; and all the supplies and 
machinery for the mines had to be “‘toted’’ to 
the mines from that place in the winter-time, 
a distance of nearly 300 miles. 

When the excitement broke out there was no 
road from Duluth to Vermillion Lake, and 
George R. Stuntz, as surveyor, and H. Mayher, 
now of Grand Marias, Minn., were placed in 
charge of a large force of men to cut out a road 
to the gold-fields, which took them threé weeks 
to put in condition for teams and sleighs. The 
travel to Vermillion was fairly active the re- 
mainder of that winter and spring. No teams 
could make the trip in summer, yet many 
passed back and forth over the trail, packing 
their supplies and camp outfits, and bringing 
with them on their return hundreds of pounds 
of quartz, which was supposed to contain an 
abundance of gold. 

It took until the spring of 1868 to prove to 
the inexperienced that there was not gold 
enough to pay at Vermillion Lake. Yet thou- 
sands of dollars were expended in sending to 
the Vermillion wilderness men, supplies, and 
even machinery to crush the rock and extract 
its gold. It did not take more than one trip to 
make some of these gold-seekers very much dis- 
gusted and disappointed,and with some their 
rashness added to their troubles. 

In spite of the failure to make the gold- 
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mines of that region pay in that early day, 
owing to remoteness from base of supplies and 
other considerations detrimental! to success, it 
is now believed that these ores, which were 
said to be worth about $18 per ton, as was the 
case with the Gold Island mine, could be mined 
with profit today. 

It is said that effort looking toward the re- 
opening of some of these old properties is now 
held in abeyance simply because the title to 
some of them is clouded and hard to set right 
on account of death or absence of some of the 
original owners. 

At any rate, if these old gold properties are 
never again mined, the present development of 
the iron mines in that region was due to the 
existence of such deposits becoming known to 
the early gold prospectors of that region, and, 
it may be, served the purpose of humanity fully 
as well as though gold-mining had proved a 
success on the shores of Lake Vermillion. — 

The lake is a beautiful sheet of water, and in 
appearance and geological formation closely 
resembles the Upper and Lower Manitou region, 
east of Rat Portage, now the center of a great 
and profitable gold-mining industry. 


Two Squaws from Dawson. 

This story deals with the two richest women 
on the gold steamer Roanoke, how they went 
to Dawson and got rich, the time they had 
coming back on the treasure-ship, and their in- 
troduction to nineteenth-century novelties and 
improvements in Seattle, Wash. 

The women have blackish-red faces, big hands 
and feet, and their gowns do not know the 
meaning of the word fit; but they have gold. 
Gold does wonders in this mercenary world, 
and even two Alaska Indian women can have 
a good time when their long buckskin sacks are 
full of nuggets and dust. 





The time they have had in Seattle will be 
nothing, however, to the time they will show 
the other members of their tribe when they 
return to Juneau. Let it be understood that 
they are only stopping here long enough to get 
an outfit of silk dresses, trimmed in satin, and 
a bountiful supply of presents for their Siwash 
relatives. 

Fannie Thomas and Susie Washburn are the 
names under which they come back from the 
Klondike. The names they had when they first 
floated down the Yukon are unpronounceable 
and of little importance. 

As was intimated before, they arrived here 
one Tuesday on the Roanoke. They landed on 
Yesler wharf, and, after getting their bearings, 
were persuaded by an energetic hotel runner to 
enter a hack. On top of the vehicle was piled 
their wonderful wardrobe, stuffed into flour- 
sacks. The part of their possessions that they 
would not part with was their gold-dust. They 
had sacks filled with it, possibly $10,000 each, 
and perhaps more; enough, anyway, for two 
Indian women. 

They went to the Hotel Northern, and had 
their names duly inscribed on the hotel regis- 
ter. The clerk wanted them to leave their 
gold in the hotel safe, but Susie Washburn said 
that she stayed with the gold; and as there was 
not room for both the woman and the sack in 
the safe, they took it upstairs with them. 
When the reporter called it reposed on a center- 
table and was crowned with a bottle of cham- 
pagne, that had just been opened. Later they 
consented to leaving their sack with the clerk— 
on condition that they have all the money they 
wanted to spend. 

There is an interesting story in the cause for 
Susie Washburn wearing crutches. It is on 
account of two broken ribs, resulting from her 
first encounter with a modern street-car. Both 
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Indian women were much taken with the elec- 
tric lights that flare up on street corners after 
dusk. They went out for a time, and, having 
plenty of good money, had no trouble in getting 
liquid refreshments, from whisky to cham- 
pagne. 

By 11 o’clock they wanted to dance a war- 
danceon Pioneer Square. They were crossing 
Occidental Avenue, where the Yesler cable- 
line curves around to Yesler Way. A car was 
coming along, and found Susie dreaming. She 
thought she was back in theland of ‘‘Midnight 
Sun,” and failed to get off the track. It wasa 
sad mistake on graceful Susie’s part. The car 
struck her, and 150 pounds of Indian shot up 
like a rocket into the air and landed in a fright- 
ened heap on the steps of the Seattle National 
Bank building. Susie was taken home in a 
cab, and Dr. F. W. Carroll found two broken 
ribs, which are now rapidly growing together. 
Susie takes her accident in good grace, and 
spends most of her time in watching the First 
Avenue cable-cars, which pass the window of 
her hotel room, in hopes that they will knock 
some one Off the track and show her how it was 
done. 

Both squaws are afraid-of-reporters, and, as 
| Susie says, “other confidence men.?’ 
| Fannie Thomas, the youhger.of*the two, did 
the talking when the reporter called. She did 
not want to talk, but, like many others of her 
sex, she could not resist the temptation of 
appearing in print. 

‘‘We are on our way to Juneau,”’ said Susie, 
‘‘and will not go back to Dawson. We have 
money enough. It don’t matter to you how 
much. I went to Dawson a year ago.”’ 

This was all the information they would 
give, and, without saying ‘‘Good-by,’’ they 
| went into the other room of their suite and 
| closed the door.—Seatile ( Wash.) Post-Inte llige neer. 








FAMOUS PILLSBURY ACADEMY, AT OWATONNA, MINN. 


This now celebrated school has a very interesting history. When it was founded by the Baptist denomination in 1877 its single building and modest equipments 
cost little more than $4,000. The struggle for existence was a hard one until the late George A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis came to the relief of the institution in 1886, 
when he contributed $35,000 for the erection of Pillsbury Hall, a residence for the young lady students of the academy. In 1889 the school was reorganized and 
further improved by another gift from Mr. Pillsbury amounting to $40,000. In 1890 thissame benefactor, whose daughter had been educated at the school, donated 
more money for the construction of an elegant music hall. During his lifetime he gave to the academy $175,000, and at his death it became further enriched by the 
splendid bequest of $250,000. More than 2,000 pupils have already been educated at this school. The different courses of study afford thorough and comprehensive 
training in ancient and modern languages and literatures, mathematics, physical science, business methods, and special attention is given to music, drawing, 
painting, and the plastic arts. The discipline is excellent for both sexes. A military department is maintained for the youngmen. A certificate from the academy 
admits to leading universities, and the institution ranks among the very highest in the land. Healthful, well-equipped, and beautifully situated, its accomplished 
faculty—at whose head is Rev. James W. Ford, Ph. D.—and established reputation bring to its halls many students from many States. 
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“Where snow-capped mountains pierce the skies.” 


THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT. 


Professor Walter H. Weed of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey was in Helena, Mont., recently 
and spoke very enthusiastically of the magnif- 


icent scenery in Northern Montana, which he | 
| climber and enthusiast. 


calls ‘‘A New Wonderland.’’ The northern 
ranges of the State, he says, differ markedly in 
scenery, as in rocks, from those of the rest of 
the commonwealth. They are sharper in pro- 
file, more deeply trenched by valleys, and ex- 
hibit admirably the various phases of mountain 
sculpture by rains and rivers, frostand glaciers. 


The rocks are all old, hard, thinly bedded and | 
| hitherto unknown. 


vari-colored, and weather into spires and sharp- 
pointed, pyramidal peaks, with profound preci- 
pices and deep-cut amphitheaters and gorges. 
No part of America offers finer examples of the 
different effects produced by the varying agents 
of erosion. 

To the eastward the Cordilleras terminate in 
a bold wall, facing the plains. Asa whole, it 


consists of parallel ranges and detached mount- | 


ain masses rising to an altitude of 9,000 to 


11,000 feet, 3,000 feet above the level of the | 


broad Flathead Valley that lies to the west. 
The higher peaks project into the region of 
eternal snow, but the timber-line is about 9,000 
feet high, and below that is a rank and dense 
vegetation. A dark and somber forest—due to 
the heavy rainfall, covers the valley sides and 
climbs the mountain slope wherever it can 
gain a foothold. 

These northern ranges constitute a new 
Wonderland. It is a region unmapped, and, 
until the past few years, wholly unexplored. 
The pioneer in the field was Dr. George Grin- 
nell, the talented editor of Forest and Stream, 
whose designation of the region as the ‘crown 
of the continent’ will ever remind one of his 
daring explorations among its glaciers and 





peaks—while his Indian tales have given it 
also a reality of romance that is human in its 
charm. No other part of these United States 
offers so tempting a field to the mountain- 
There are Alpine 
peaks to scale, glaciers to cross, and maps to 
make of a region unsurpassed even by the giant 
Alps of Canada in grandeur and beauty. It is, 
too, a region readily reached by the traveler. 
The Great Northern Railway, with dining, ob- 
servation and library-cars, carries one to the 
threshold of scenes of grandeur and beauty 
From the car windows one 
obtains glimpses of the peaks, and at Belton, 
destined to be far-famed as the portal of the 
most beautiful part of Montana, a good wagon- 
road, for three miles through a forest only 
comparable with those of the Pacific Coast 
region, brings one to the shores of Lake Mc- 
Donald, the queen of all Montana’s beautiful 
mountain mirrors. Sixteen miles long and 
four or five miles wide, with slightly irregular 
shores, whose narrow ribbon of polished gravel 
separates the gracefully-rising forest-clad slopes 
from their mirrored reflection, it is beautiful 
beyond compare. 

Beyond the setting of forest and lake rise 
bold peaks that tower, far above the timber- 
line, into the land of eternal snows. Peak be- 
yond peak is seen in the distance, rising to the 
glacier-capped heights of the Continental Di- 
vide. The lake itself has neither rock nor 
swamp, island nor sandbar to mar its beauty. 
It is like a well-set gem. To the geologist the 
lake shows its morainal origin. It fills a mount- 
ain valley dammed by morainal debris across 
its lower reaches. Geologizing in the neigh- 
borhood is, however, not an easy task. The 
fallen trees and tangled undergrowth make 





traveling almost impossible, even on foot; and, 


| except where scoured clean by the streams, the 


rocks are everywhere concealed. Trails lead 
up the main valleys, however—routes long trav- 
ersed by the Indians on their way eastward to 
the buffalo hunting-grounds. Above the lake 
a small tributary of McDonald Creek heads in 
a deep bowl that is knownas Avalanche Basin, 
the Yosemite of Montana. It is enclosed by 
almost perpendicular walls, of half a mile in 
height, cut in the flanks of peaks which seem 
to pierce the skies. Through the lowest notch 
in the wall of the amphitheater, 2,400 feet 
above the lake that nestles in the hollow of the 
basin, a stream has cut its way, to fall in a sil- 
very cord to the base of the cliffs. Other lesser 
streams seem like gleaming silvery threads em- 
broidered on the rocky walls. 





GLIMPSES OF EARLY FRONTIER LIFE. 


A gentleman who has seen a good deal of the 
Western world has been telling the following 
tales of early days in Miles City, Mont., to the 
greedy ears of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 
It seems that two female characters of the 
town had been robbed in daylight, on the pub- 
lic street, of something like $100 each. Their 
cries for help brought to their assistance a 
number of persons, and the robbers were se- 
cured. The narrator, whose name is Thomp- 
son, being in the town at that time, joined the 
procession that had the prisoners in charge. 
They had demanded a trial, and were being 
brought before the only tribunal there was—a 
justice of the peace. 

Now, this particular justice was also a saloon- 
keeper, and held court in one end of his grog- 
shop. As soon as the prisoners were brought 
in, one of them invited the spectators, includ- 
ing the justice, to have something at the bar. 
Throwing down $20, he told the barkeeper to 
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keep the change, as they would have something 
more to drink soon. 

Witnesses were produced who had seen the 
hold-up, and positively identified the prisoners. 
The proceedings were frequently interrupted 
by the prisoners treating the crowd, and espe- 
cially the judge; but before winding the case 
up, the justice put the women on the stand for 
cross examination. In his rich brogue he 
wanted to know if they could identify the 
money. This, they confessed, was impossible, 
and the judge, on that ground, gave a verdict 
for the defendants. 

After he had adjourned court, however, he 
took the two rascals aside and advised them to 
buy a ticket to St. Paul for the women and 
give each $10 to live on until they got there. 


His word was law, and they promptly complied | 


without command. 


“T met the judge, as we called him, after- 
wards,’’ remarked Mr. Thompson, by way of a | 


prelude to another story. ‘‘He had moved up 
the road and opened up a hotel, although the 
bar in connection was the most thriving part 
of the establishment. It wasa bitter cold day, 
and the house was one of those hastily con- 
structed affairs that offered but scant protec- 
tion against the elements. The windows were 
of extra size and, in fact, covered the larger 
part of the sides of the building. In the com- 
bination office and saloon was as tough a lot of 
fellows as only a frontier town can turn out. 
An enormous railroad stove was super-heating 
the foul air, already thick with the fumes of 
tobacco-smoke and rotten whisky. 

“The judge remembered me, and, taking me 
by the arm, hurried me to one of his private 
rooms in the rear, where, without any cere- 


mony, he left me, locking the door after him. | 
About the time I began to get uneasy and | 


speculate as to what fate awaited me, the judge 


came and took me up stairs, where he intro- | 


duced his wife. 

“‘T enjoyed an excellent supper in their private 
dining-room, and by command of the judge I 
was shown the ‘bridal chamber,’ which he said 
was the best room in the house. The furniture 
of this apartment consisted of a roughly-con- 
structed bed, a combination wash-stand and 
bureau made out of a dry-goods box, and a 
chair. The bed interested me mostly, and on 
investigation I found that in place of springs, 
rough boards were laid across the frame. The 
mattress and pillows were constructed out of 
flour-sacks. 'The material used to fill the mat- 
tress was evidently sage-brush, and no special 
care had been exercised to discard the large 
woody part of the plant. A sheet and a pair of 
blankets were the only means of defying the 
excessive cold, which seemed to be even more 
intensified inside than outdoors. After mak- 
ing this hasty examination, I kicked off my 
shoes, pulled my hat well down over my eyes, 
buttoned my overcoat around my neck, and 
retired for the night. 

“The noise from the barroom precluded any 
sleep, even if I could have stopped shivering 
long enough to doze off. It must have been 
well after midnight when the racket down- 
stairs subsided, and, noticing a bright reflec- 
tion through my window, which must come 
from below, I got up, put on my shoes, and 
started to investigate, with reference to the 
possibility of a fire. 

“In the saloon I found a strange sight. 
Stretched on the floor, in every conceivable 
shape, were at least thirty drunken brutes. 
The two barkeepers had pre-empted the only 
tables, and were snoring as loud as the rest. 
By the side of each a mammoth six-shooter had 
been placed, but I found by attempting to wake 
them that they were so far gone with the 
effects of liquor that the weapons were useless 





to protect the money or goods over which they 
were supposed to stand guard, had there been 
any evilly disposed person sober enough to take 
advantage of the situation. My attention was 
principally taken up, however, by that big 
stove. It was not only red hot, but even the 
pipe leading into the rickety chimney was 
white with heat. 

‘As soon as I found that no assistance could 
be had from any of the crowd, I did the best I 
could to subdue the excessive conflagration in 
the stove. After watching it for an hour and 
seeing it well under control, I returned to my 
room. I had become thoroughly warm, and, 
not stopping to remove my shoes, I piled into 
that bed and was soon sound asleep. This was 
the first and only time I ever went to bed with 
all my clothes on.” 
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A RANGE STORY. 





A couple of the knights of the lariat were 
standing on a Main Street corner yesterday, 
says the Miles City (Mont.) Stockgrower’s Journal, 
when a reporter volunteered the information 
that the rain was a “‘nice rain.”’ 

“Yes,” drawled one of them, ‘‘but, say, you 
newspaper fellers ought to call them punchers 
down that are givin’ it out that the round-ups 
had to hire bloodhounds to tind cattle ’cause 
the grass was so high that a man couldn’t find 
them with a horse. Such stories ain’t doin’ no 
good; besides, the feller who started them is 
such a liar that nobody on the north side would 
believe him under oath—ain’t that so, Jim?’’ 
he said, turning to his companion, who readily 
assented. 

“T’ll tell yo’ w’aut’s a sure ‘’nough fact, 
though; when I came in the trees were all 
lined on both sides by cattle just as far as you 
| could see, and, sir, they were all layin’ down 
just as close to the creek as they could get. 
First they would take a mouthful of grass, 
then throw their heads over on the other side 
and take a swallow of water, then to the grass 
again; and fat?—why, them cattle is fat enough 
to ship right now. The foreman of the outfit 
was there and said the company had discharged 
all the boys cause there was nothing to do. 








The cattle had been layin’ down for two weeks, 
and wouldn’t git up. He told me (and I 
wouldn’t believed it if I hadn’t seen it with 
my Own eyes) that grass grew so thick and fast 
that cattle couldn’t keep up with it. 

“But, say, don’t use my name if you print 
this, and don’t let that bloodbound feller get 
at you, for he'll sure load you. And, say, let’s 
have something before I pull out.”’ 
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A MATCH FOR ALL OF THEM. 





The strength of any commonwealth is the 
diversity of its industries, which insures that, 
no matter what catastrophe overtakes any part 
of the community, the whole population will 
not suffer at the same time. The State of 
Washington has a greater diversity than any 
other State in the Union, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer claims, and this fact constitutes its 
greatest attraction to investor and home- 
seeker. 

Pennsylvania has coal; so has Washington. 
Wisconsin has iron; so has Washington. Col- 
orado has gold, silver and lead; so has Wash- 
ington. Michigan and Minnesota have timber, 
so has Washington, of greater size and covering 
a greater area. Delaware is the great fruit 
State, but Washington is a greater; North and 
South Dakota boast of their great wheat-fields, 
but Washington can match them; Washing- 
ton, like Pennsylvania, has the lime to smelt 
her ores; parts of New York State excel in 
hop-growing, but Washington can equal them; 
sugar-beets grow in California and Nebraska, 
but no better than in Washington; Massachu- 
setts is famous for its fisheries, but its fame is 
paling before that of Washington; New Eng- 
land has its woolen-mills, but Washington 
clothed nearly all the Yukoners with its own 
products. Such a State is an empire in itself, 
and instead of half a million should have five 
million people. 
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ANY PRICE PAID FoR BUFFALO RoBEs.—The 
fortunate possessors of buffalo-robes that have 
been properly cared for are in a position to get 
almost any price they choose to ask for them, 
says the Missoula (Mont.) Democrat-Messenyer. 





MINNESOTA STATE BUILDING AT THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


This unique and unpretentious building is constructed of huge logs of Norway pine from the forests of 
Minnesota. It is 60x100 feet in dimensions and twoand a half stories high. Visitors pronounce it one of 
the most attractive State buildings on the Exposition grounds. 
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THE TRADE OF THE PACIFIC. 

The next great world movements of commerce 
and civilization are going to center around the 
Pacific Ocean and upon the islands it contains. 
This much is assured by the outcome of the 
Spanish-American War. The United States 
will have a naval station in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, another at Manilain the Philippines, and 
a coaling station on one of the Ladrone Islands. 
Commerce follows the flag. This is the experi- 
ence of all European nations, and their motive 
.n getting remote territorial possessions has 
always been to extend their commerce and 
make new markets for their manufactures. 

On the American side of the Pacific the 
Spanish-American republics are all asleep, and 
they offer great opportunities for enterprising 
American business houses. On the Asiatic 
side there are hundreds of millions of people, 
steeped in tradition and slow to get into the 
currents of modern civilization. They admire 
force, and are eager to trade with the strong 
nations. When our fleets make frequent visits 
to their ports, they will get an enlarged con- 


. ception of the power and enterprise of the 


American Republic, and our merchant ships 
will follow with cargoes of our goods and ma- 
chinery. Commodore Perry opened Japan to 
commerce by a single visit of his fleet, and we 
shall have new men of hisstamp to open China, 
Korea, Siam, and the great Malay Archipelago. 
The Nicaragua Canal will be built by our Gov- 
ernment, and the short route from Europe to 
the Orient will be through an American water- 
way. 

The enlarged commercial movement will em- 
brace all the islands of the Pacific as well as 
the Hawaiian group. It will employ hundreds 
of ships that will be built upon Puget Sound of 
the fir and lumber of that region. It will give 
a great impetus to the growth of all our Pacific 
Coast communities, for they all have something 
to sell, or can make something to sell, which 
the Asiatics and the islanders want. England 
and Germany will not long be serious com- 
petitors for this new trade, because they are 
comparatively ‘remote; whereas the United 





States front upon the waters that wash the 
shores of Asia. 

To young men of enterprising disposition our 
Pacific States now offer an inviting field, espe- 
cially the States of Washington and Oregon, 
where there are great undeveloped natural re- 
sources. The flour and lumber of those States 
are staples of commerce that will always be in 
demand on both sides of the Pacific, and they 
will go to Europe as soon as the Nicaragua 
Canal is opened. Manufactures of all kinds 
will spring up in the Coast towns and cities, 
and there will come to all those communities a 
new epoch of activity and prosperity that will 
realize the old dreams of the coming import- 
ance of the Pacific Slope of the continent. 





THE SPOKANE AND NORTHERN SALE. 

A controlling interest in the stock of the 
Spokane and Northern Railroad was recently 
purchased by the banking-house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company of New York and turned over 
to Mr. J. J. Hill, and the road is now an adjunct 
of the Great Northern system. Under the im- 
pression that the road was likely soon to fall 
into the hands of the Canadian Pacific, a con- 
trolling interest was actually bought for the 
Northern Pacific; but Mr. Hill had been buy- 
ing the stock for some time, and showed such 
disappointment at failing to secure a controll- 
ing interest that the purchase for Northern 
Pacific account was turned over to him at 
exactly what it had cost. This deal strikingly 
illustrates the degree of amiability which now 
prevails between the financial managers of the 
two great corporations which compete or ought 
to compete for the railway business of the 
Northwest. The Spokane and Northern runs 
from Spokane northward into British Columbia, 
reaching the great silver-mining district‘'around 
Lake Kootenay, and it has a short branch on 
the western side of the Columbia River to the 
Trail Creek gold-mining camp, connecting 
with the main line bya car ferry. Its total 
trackage is about two hundred miles. The 
original projectors of this road were J. J. 
Browne of Spokane and E. V. Smalley of St. 
Paul, who carefully explored the country along 
the route of the line about twelve years ago, 
organized a company, and paid for a prelim- 
inary survey. At that time the mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia had not been discovered, and the 
purpose was to build only to the upper end of 
the Little Dalles rapids and to make use of the 
navigation on the river above that point for a 
connection with the Canadian Pacific at Rev- 
elstoke. Mines of considerable promise had 
then been opened in Stevens County, Wash- 
ington, the chief of which was the Old Domin- 
ion, and there was promise of business enough 
from this source to support a railroad. The 
country to be penetrated was all pine forest 
and was not at all inviting for agricultural 
settlement. 

The original project was allowed to sleep for 
a time, after the survey, but finally D. C. Cor- 
bin took hold of it. Mr. Corbin had been suc- 
cessful in opening a route by water and rail 
between Spokane and the Coeur d’Alene mines, 
connecting with a branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific which runs to Lake Coeur d’Alene, em- 
ploying the navigation of the lake and river 
and building a narrow-guage road from the 
river up to Wardner. This line he sold to the 
Northern Pacific, and with the money he re- 
ceived, and other money which he obtained in 
New York on bonds of the new road, he built 
to the Columbia River above the rapids of the 
Little Dalles. Soon after came the remarkable 
discoveries of gold ore on Trail Creek and the 
great silver developments around Kootenay 
Lake, and he pushed his road on to reach those 
points. For a time there was a great rush of 





miners and promoters to the new British Co- 
lumbia mines, and the road did a heavy busi- 
ness. A number of Spokane people made hand- 
some fortunes in mining operations in the new 
districts. The Canadian Pacific hastened to 
open lines by water and rail to both of the 
districts, however, and divided the business 
with Mr. Corbin’s company. The road proved 
of great value to Spokane, and was a powerful 
factor in lifting it out of the depression which 
followed the panic of 1893. It is probably a 
fair earning property today, but it does not do 
the large business which it did in the palmy 
times of the mining excitement. 

The ore brought over the Spokane and North- 
ern used to go for the most part over the 
Northern Pacific to the Helena smelter, or 
over the O. R. & N. and the Union Pacific to 
Denver. It will now, no doubt, be diverted to 
the Great Northern and hauled to the smelters 
at Great Falls, in which that company is 
interested. 

The forest country north of Spokane, through 
which the Corbin road runs, will be slow of 
development. The bull-pine timber that cov- 
ers it used to be valuable for lumber, but the 
lumber is so inferior to that made from fir and 
cedar, which is brought into Spokane by rail 
from Puget Sound, that it has pretty much 
gone out of use in the local markets. Eventu- 
ally, when settlers are more willing to go into 
the woods and clear up farms, the land will 
become valuable for orchards and pasture, but 
not for grain-growing except in small patches 
where the soil isexceptionally good. The light, 
sandy soil is no drawback to orcharding, and 
this is more and more becoming the favorite 
industry in Eastern Washington. 


~ 
* 


COMPETITIVE RAILWAY PROGRESS. 

Between no other important points in the 
United States are there as good railway facili- 
ties as those which are found between the Twin 
Cities and Chicago. There are six roads from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago, and each 
offers to travelers some special attractions in 
the scenery and in the towns along its route. 
On three of the roads, trains have been put 
that were built especially for the service and 
that combine everything in the way of beauty 
and comfort which the car-builders art has pro- 
duced. For eating, drinking, reading, sleeping, 
and lounging these trains supply all the con- 
veniences and accessories of a first-class hotel, 
and in no other part of the country can any- 
thing be found that equals them for luxury 
and elegance. Of course, it is the sharpness of 
the competition that has given the traveling 
public these advantages, and not a spirit of 
benevolence on the part of the managers of the 
roads; and it is the same element of competition 
which ensures us the worth of our money in all 
branches of business where we have dealings. 
The Socialists, who think that competition is 
oppressive and devilish, have not yet shown 
how the world is to progress without it; and 
right here is the weak spot in their theories. 
The law of the survival of the fittest may be a 
cruel one, but it has brought the human race 
up out of barbarism, and it is pushing it on to 
higher achievements. 


* 








Wovu.p MAKE A GRAND HUNTING PRESERVE. 


—An English organization wishes to create a 
large game preserve in a strip of country north 
of the Kootenay River near Libby, Mont. The 
idea is to buy several thousand acres of game 
lands, fence it in strongly, and stock it with 
elk, buffalo, deer, and all manner of wild ani- 
mals which now roam that section without 
molestation. It would certainly make a grand 
hunting-ground. 
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A PROMINENT railway official who used to live 
in St. Paul and who has been at his new post 
out on the Pacific Coast for the past five or six 
years, returned to the city on a visit last 
month, and was asked by a friend how the place 
looked to him ‘now. He replied: “It looks a 
good deal brighter, cleaner, and more active 
than it did when I went away. I do not see 
many new buildings, but I notice that new 
pavements have been laid, new sidewalks have 
everywhere replaced the old wooden ones, the 
dwellings and lawns are kept in good condition, 
there are more people on the streets, and there 
is a general air of good times shown. In short, 
the old town looks first-rate.”’ 


> + + 


I nope that Mr. D. C. Corbin, of Spokane, in 
retiring from railroading, takes with him a 
competency. Heisa manof energy, courage, 
and mental capacity, and as a developer of new 
regions he has made a mark in Idaho and 
Washington, and also in British Columbia, 
which will cause him to be long remembered. 
When he began to build his railroad to the 
Coeur d’Alenes, there was absolutely no way of 
getting into that region except over a bridal- 
trail or by poling a boat up Pritchard Creek 
from the river. He afterwards opened the 
Trail Creek and Kootenay mining regions in 
British Columbia by building his Spokane and 
Northern Railroad. As a promoter of legiti- 
mate transportation enterprises, he took a high 
rank. He did not build railroads to speculate 
in their stocks, but to develop the country 
where he lived. 


> + + 


ACCORDING toa recent report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Minnesota last year pro- 
duced thirty-five per cent of all the iron ore 
mined in the United States, and stood second 
in the list of iron-producing States, Michigan 
standing at the head of the list. Iron-mining, 
which amounted to almost nothing a few years 
ago, is now one of our leading Minnesota in- 
dustries. It gives employment to several thou- 
sands of men, and helps to swell the commerce 
of Duluth; but the mines and transportation 
lines are chiefly owned by citizens of other 
States, and the heavy profits on the business go 
elsewhere and constantly swell the fortunes of 
Eastern capitalists. A multitude of prosperous 
industries based upon our Minnesota ore are 
carried on in Ohio and Pennsylvania. We fur- 
nish the raw material which gives a living to 
hundreds of thousands of people in those two 
States. A considerable part of it ought to be 
worked up here at home, and it will be in the 
course of time. 

+ + + 

THE gallant Minnesota boys in the volunteer 
regiments that got no nearer the seat of war 
than the camps at Chickamauga and the Fair 
Grounds in St. Paul, can console themselves 
for their disappointment with the old proverb 
that ‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’ In no war do all the regiments enlisted 
get into actual battle, and the men who pa- 
tiently wait for the orders to go to the front 
which never come are deserving of as much 
credit as those who actually saw a part of the 





fighting. The soldiers who saw nothing of the 
Spanish war gained nevertheless a valuable ex- | 
perience in acquiring the discipline of military | 
life, the physical training of the drill, and the 
mental training of obeying orders promptly 
and without question. Besides, they got a few 
weeks of invigorating open-air life, and learned 
many things about how to take care of them- 
selves which will always be useful tothem. And 
if another war should come, they will be soldiers 
ready made and will not likely be again held 
in inglorious inactivity when they are chafing 
to hear guns fired in earnest. They were will- 
ing to serve their country at the risk of life and 
health, and this will always be remembered to 
their credit. 


++ +t + 


Many settlers who have gone into the Sunny- 
side Country in Washington with the expecta- 
tion of engaging in orcharding and of finding 
in fruit-culture their main source of revenue, 
have changed their plans of late and are en- 
gaged in the raising of alfalfa. They give as 
their reasons for this change the low price of 
fruits and the attacks of insect pests on the 
trees. Probably another and stronger reason 
is that they cannot afford to wait for fruit-trees 
to grow and bear, and that they can raise three 
crops of alfalfa every year and sell the hay for 
cash to the sheepmen who pasture their flocks 
on the high ranges near by, where no hay can 
be cut, and who must buy winter feed for the 
herds. Alfalfa has turned out to be a very 
large, sure, and profitable crop on the irrigated 
lands of the Sunnyside Country. The discovery 
of this unexpected source of revenue should not, 
however, cause the farmers to neglect their 
orchards. The demand for Washington and 
Oregon fruit is increasing every year in Eastern 
markets. Last year the Northern Pacific Road 
hauled five hundred car-loads of this fruit to 
points in Montana, North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, and all that had been properly picked and 
packed brought good prices. 


se + + 


Sr. Louts people have thronged our Minne- 
sota lake resorts the past summer. They are 
especially fond of the lakes that lie on the high 
plateau where the sources of the Mississippi 
River and the Red River of the North are 
found. They are, in fact, the discoverers of 
these lakes as desirable places for summer rec- 
reation. Many years ago a number of St. Louis 
gentlemen built a club-house on Detroit Lake, 
and in recent years a number of St. Louis fam- 
ilies have adopted Battle Lake as their regular 
summer headquarters. Our St. Louis visitors 
are for the most part plain and substantial 
folks, who do not take asummer outing for the 
sake of tiring themselves out with dancing, 
dressing, and other fashionable frivolities. 
Their climate at home is rather trying in sum- 
mer, and they know the value of a good bracing 
air and an outdoor life for their wives and chil- 
dren. The men are all devoted to fishing, and 
spend most of their time witha rod in hand. 
They can talk by the hour of big-mouth and 
little-mouth bass; of pike, croppies, and pump- 
kin-seeds. They keep away from the big, fash- 
ionable hotels, because the lakes where these 
hotels are located were long ago fished out. 
Besides, they want to wear their old clothes, 
and get rid, for the time, of any sort of need of 
‘putting on style.’’ You would take a group 
of these St. Louis men at one of the little hotels 
on a lake that is not famous, for a party of 
farmers, whereas they are judges, doctors of 
divinity, and great wholesale merchants, at 
home. 

~>- + + 

THERE were probably one hundred summer 

visitors at Battle Lake last summer, and nine- 





tenths of them came from St. Louis, the others 


being from Memphis and other hot towns to 
the south of us. Battle Lake is an exceedingly 
handsome body of water, and still offers pretty 
good fishing. Near by is Lake Clitheral, of al- 
most equal size, and Otter Tail Lake, the source 
of the Red River, and one of the big lakes of 
the State. Small lakes are so numerous in that 
region that only the fishermen make any ac- 
count of them. A region where good hotel 
board costs only eight dollars a week and where 
you can hire a team for a half-day’s drive for 
a dollar and a half, has much to recommend 
it on economic grounds. The summer climate 
is perfect, and, if you do nothing but sit in the 
shade all day, you feel that you are building 
yourself up by breathing the pure, bracing air, 
laden with ozone. We have lakes enough in 
Minnesota to accommodate the entire South 
with summer resorts, and now that times are 
better, the influx of Southern visitors will be 
sure to increase year by year. There is a wide 
range for choice, too, in these many lakes. 
Some lie in the midst of a handsome farming 
country, while others are hidden away in the 
great northern pine wilderness. Some are so 
large that they look like inland seas, and others 
are mere dots on the map and so small that a 
few families can obtain a proprietorship in one 
of them by building cottages on its shores. <A 
pleasant way to live at one of these resorts is 
to build, for a couple of hundred dollars, a cot- 
tage on the shore of one of these lakes and take 
meals at a hotel or boarding-house near by, so 
as to spare the womenfolk the work and worry 
of housekeeping in unfamiliar surroundings, 
where good servants are hard to get and it is 
many miles to a lemon. 


++ ++ ++ 


Aout three years ago Mr. Thorpe, an Ohio 
portrait-painter of high reputation in the East, 
came to Minnesota in search of a summer home 
for his family. He wanted to find a region of 
cool nights and no malaria, and he found what 
he wanted in the pine woods north of Brainerd. 
He bought about twelve hundred acres of land 
of the railroad company and a lumber company, 
and homesteaded a quarter-section. The land 
lies on the banks of a pretty lake, three miles in 
length by three-quarters of a mile wide, which 
affords good fishing. Mr. Thorpe removed his 
family to the site selected, erected a dwelling- 
house, and proceeded to open a farm. He 
found, by analyzing the soil, that it contained 
all the elements essential to crops except vege- 
table mould, and this he was able to supply 
from the mud on the margins of ponds, which 
was largely composed of decayed vegetation 
and which, mixed with stable manure, made 
the very fertilizer which the land required to 
form a highly productive soil. He likes his new 
location so well that he spends the winters 
there as well as the summers. He finds that 
the large number of lakes in the vicinity modify 
the climate so that frosts come no later in the 
spring and no earlier in the fall than they do in 
St. Paul, which is 160 miles south of his farm; 
and he has started flourishing orchards of apple- 
and plum-trees. The strawberries and rasp- 
berries he raises are finer in flavor than any he 
ever ate before. He has a big garden for vege- 
tables, and a pasture for his cows and sheep; 
and when not engaged in painting portraits he 
employs his time in farm-work, with great gain 
to his appetite and general health. Mr. Thorpe 
believes that the whole forest country in North- 
ern Minnesota will prove to be good farming- 
land with proper fertilization. Already five 
families of new settlers have gathered around 
him, encouraged by his example. The Brainerd 
and Northern Railroad runs by his lake. The 
original cost of his land was only two dollars 
an acre. 
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We confess to a more than passing interest 
in ‘Inland Windfalls,” a little book of poems 
by Edwin T. Reed, whose home is in River 
Falls, Wisconsin. In this book are expressions 
of poetic thought which are as refined as they 
are intellectual, and which stamp the author 
as a true poet. There are no ambitious flights 
from this Northern singer as yet; his verses 
cling to home and nature—his themes are sug- 
gested by those sights and voices which every 
ear and eye may catch from town and woodland 
and from field and stream. But running 
through all is a strong promise of grander 
effort by and by, and none who know Mr. Reed 
will be surprised to see him attain high rank 
in the realm of poesy. 

Perhaps his best songs are his most serious 
ones. Here is one that should be hung up in 
every home: 

“When your beacon star is dim, 

Waita while. 
Keep your erring craft in trim, 
Wait a while; 

For the tempest's brow is lifting, 

And the rays of hope are sifting 

Through the clouds, and downward drifting, 

Wait a while. 


“If your fortune seems to frown, 
Waita while, 
Keep your courage; smile it down, 
Waita while; 
For the sun, forever shining, 
Lends the cloud its silver lining 
To rebuke our vain repining, 
Wait a while. 
“Ifatevening you are sad. 


Wait a while, 
Dreams may come to make you glad, 
Wait a while; 
Every moment helps to borrow 
More of bitterness from sorrow, 
You'll be merrier tomorrow, 
Wait a while. 


* When despair is at the door. 
Wait a while, 
Though he beckons o’er and o'er. 
Waita while; 
l)rop the latch and bar the grating, 
Do pot foliow, keep him waiting; 
Soon he'll pass and cease debating, 
Waita while. 
*Have you missed the days of mirth? 
Wait a while, 
There are joys not of earth, 
Wait a while; 
For a low and lisping laughter 
Echoes ‘neath each ringing rafter 
Of the infinite hereafter, 
Wait a while.” 

Another poem of much strength and deep 
sentiment is ‘*The Lights Go Out.’ We quote 
the first lines only: 

“All through the length of the city street. 
Down by the wharf where the breakers beat, 
Down in the alley’s dumb distress, 

Or out on the ocean's wilderness, 

Wherever the human voice is heard, 
Wherever the foot or hand is stirred 

Allin the night of dark and dread, 

With only half of the prayers said, 

With never a hint or a warning shout, 
Softly and surely the lights go out.” 

One of the poems, “The Monument,’’ was 
first published in this magazine, and has re- 
ceived many outspoken compliments. 

Though still young, Mr. Reed is a maf of 
mature mind and broad culture. He isa grad- 
uate from the University of Minnesota, and is 
also familiar with the halls of Harvard, where 
he spent a year in English and history. Since 
college days he has been a frequent contributor 
to prominent newspapers and periodicals—a 
work that was interrupted last summer by a 
call to Rushford, Wisconsin, as principal of the 
schools of that place. A close student of En- 





glish literature, a master of elegant diction, 
thoughtful, studious, and painstaking to a 
degree, it is natural that he should find in lit- 
erary work a fitting field for the exercise of his 
undoubted talents.—Published by W. B. Con- 
key Company, Chicago and New York. 


* 
. * 


A story of the romantic order, and one that 
will appeal strongly to lovers of such literature, 
isentitled ‘‘Exiled for Lese Majeste,’’ by James 
T. Whittaker, M. D. It not only contains a 





large amount of information concerning the | 


Government of Russia and the social customs, 
domestic affairs and civil administration of 
that vast empire under the reign of Nicholas 
I., but it is also a story of so absorbing interest 
that the reader’s attention will be held from 
first to last. The principal characters are a 
young student, banished to Siberia for express- 
ing his sentiments too freely, and his be- 
trothed, who follows him to his place of con- 
finement and there contrives, with the aid of a 


faithful servant, to secure his escape. After | 
various adventures they embark on an arctic | 


whaler, which ultimately brings them to Amer- | 


ica. The topics of conversation are mostly of 


a philological, historical, or scientific nature, | 


and many facts are recited which would require 
a large library to examine in order to find 
out.—Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price, $1. 
hel 

‘Lights and Shadows of Our War with 
Spain,’’ by John R. Musick, is one of the score 
of more or less valuable publications which 
may be expected to follow the close of the re- 
cent war between Spain and the United States. 
It is a series of historical sketches, incidents, 


anecdotes and personal experiences collected | 


from many sources and compiled with a view 
that the public ‘‘might have a real pen picture 
of the war.’’ A great deal of the matter is al- 


ady familiar t aders of the daily and | 
mares Pin ac acl lle: ; y | In doing this, special attention is paid to the 


periodical press, but some of it is new, and al] 
of it will doubtless prove interesting to ad- 
mirers of short, stirring stories.—J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company, New York. 


2 
. = 


A review of Gladstone’s life, the war with 
Spain, the far-Eastern situation, the Hawaiian 
question, and other matter in which world 
politics and world interests generally are re- 
corded, make up the contents of the second 
quarter of Current History for 1898. The opin- 
ion has been expressed repeatedly that this 
record of current events possesses especial 
value to those who wish to have at hand a con- 
densed history of world happenings. No other 
medium can keep one in so close touch with the 
movements of nations and the achievements of 
men.— New England Publi-hing Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1 50 per annum. 


° 





SPENDING KLONDIKE GoLp.—Interesting 
stories are told of fortunate Klondike advent- 
urers, respecting the use they are guing to 
make of their suddenly acquired wealth. One 
man who returned to Seattle recently is going 
to build a fine yacht, in which he proposes to 
visit the Paris Exposition, the South Sea Isl- 
ands, Japan, China, and the lands bordering on 
the Mediterranean, sailing home via the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Another man will have summer and 
winter residences in various parts of the 
Union, and still another is going to take a wife 
unto himself and go to the Orient for a wedding 
trip. After struggling for a fortune, the chief 
desire of such men is to have at least one good 
“try” at “high life.’ Gold may come and go 
quickly, but they are bound to have @ lively 
time of it while it lasts. 





A ST. PAUL TREASURE-HOUSE. 





One of the real treasure-houses of the North- 
west is E. Lytle’s elegant jewelry establishment 
at 415 Robert Street, St. Paul. Thestock com- 
prises a large collection of diamonds, all kinds 
of gold and silver watches, for ladies and 
gentlemen; a fine line of rings, brooches, scarf- 
pins, studs, sleeve-buttons, watch-guards, etc., 
and select bargains in silverware. 

Mr. Lytle’s large business was established in 
1875. With abundant capital at his command, 
he is in position to purchase bankrupt stocks 
of jewelry, take advantage of manufacturers’ 
need of ready cash, and is thus enabled to offer 
the general public astonishing discounts on 
regular prices for high-grade goods. In this 
way, and in connection with his well-kndwn 
loan department, Mr. Lytle has secured a line 
of diamonds, watches and other choice goods 
which are held at bargain figures. Asamatter 
of fact, money expended for such goods at 
Lytle’s is a first-class investment. He is as 
reliable as he is responsible. 


* 
* 


AN EXCELLENT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








A school which merits the favorable consid- 
eration of parents is The Maynard School at 
Duluth, Minn. In point of fact it isa home, 
rather than an institution. It is affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, and its gradu- 
ates are also admitted to Wellesley, Smith, and 
other colleges on certificate. Pupils can, how- 
ever, remain at The Maynard and pursue the 
studies of the freshman and sophomore years 
of the college selected. 

The building occupied is large, very attract- 
ive, heated by hot water, well ventilated, and 
its windows command a splendid view of Lake 
Superior and its steam and sailing craft. The 
aim of the school is to fit girls for a useful life. 


physical well-being of students, the daily train- 
ing in this respect being systematic and very 
beneficial. No cast-iron course of study is pre- 


| scribed, but studies are planned with a view to 
| the pupils previous training, her natural en- 


dowment, and the completion of a rounded 
course. The courses offered consist of the 
“College Preparatory’? and the ‘‘Academic.”’ 
French and German are taught by native in- 
structors. Lessons in music are given by com- 
petent teachers, and the valueof art is likewise 
recognized. 

There are several departments: The College 
Preparatory and Academic, the Immediate, 
the Primary, and the Kindergarten. The first 
Academic term begins on September 14, 1898, 
the second on January 3, 1899, the third on 
April 3, 1899. AJl correspondence should be 
addressed to the Maynard Schcol, Laura A. 
Jones, principal, Duluth, Minn. 














THE MAYNARD SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN. 
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HENRY H. CARR. 


A FARMER COMMISSION HOUSE. 





Among the large membership of the Chicago 
Board of Trade there is no more striking per- 
ynality than that of Henry H. Carr, head of 
the firm of H. H. Carr & Company, the well 
known ‘‘Farmer Commission House.” Mr. 
Carr has been connected with the Board of 
Trade since 1870, and long ago had won an en- 
viable reputation as a commission dealer. He 
gained special prominence, however, from the 
fact that he was the originator of the system 
of direct consignments among farmers, which, 
placing the producer in the closest possible 
touch with the consumer, makes him a saving 
on every bushel of his grain and renders the 
farmer permanently independent of the middle 
man. 

Henry H. Carr was born in Northville, La 
Salle County, Ill. His father founded the 
flourishing city of Sandwich, Ill., and estab- 
lished a grain and general merchandise busi- 
ness. In August, 1862, Mr. Carr enlisted in 
Company H, 105th regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry for three years’ service. He was 
mustered out at Chicago in June, 1865. In the 
fall of 1878 he sought a new connection in the 
grain trade, and was soon associated with Nor- 
man B. Ream. In 1884 Mr. Ream withdrew 
from active interest in the concern, when the 
firm of H. H. Carr & Company was established, 
with N. B.. Ream as special partner. These 
relations continued for two years, when Mr. 
Ream withdrew. Thereupon Mr. Carr de- 
parted from the old-fashioned methods of the 
trade, and originated the system of direct con- 
signments among farmers. Today the firm of 
which he is the head stands unrivaled among 
its class. Already thousands of intelligent 
farmers are disposing of their crops in this way. 
In fact, the enormous business which Mr. Carr 
has built up within the last few years has been 
developed along this line. When he began to 
advocate his shipping reform, he encountered 
all sorts of opposition. The country buyers, 
seeing in his success the downfall of their 
business, fought him bitterly at every point. 
He was sneered at and ridiculed as ‘“The Farm- 
er’s Friend.’”’ His opponents little thought 
that they were conferring an honorable title 
which in five years was to be the inspiration of 
a million farmers over a dozen great States. 

The Board of Trade, paradoxical as it may 
seem, while lowering the price of products to 
the consumer, raises the market for the pro- 
ducer, and thus both producer and consumer 
are benefited by the work and influence of this 
powerful institution. The benefit is found in 
the economy which is practicable through the 
facilities offered by the exchange. On no 
other grain exchange in the world is there 
gathered together so large a number of buyers 
and sellers as upon the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and nowhere else is competition so keen as there. 








The system inaugurated by Mr. Carr rests 
upon the theory that the farmer’s success de- 
pends as much upon the intelligent disposal of 
his crops as upon the care and judgment exer- 
cised in raising them. By offering to the pro- 
ducer a quick and economical method of putting 
his product upon a broad, competitive and dis- 
tributive market, he effects a valuable agri- 
cultural reform and saves to the farmer the 
profits of one or more middlemen, who, under 
the old system, were considered necessary inter- 
mediaries in every transaction. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Carr has been 
actively identified with every reform that has 
tended to promote the interests of the grain 
business, and has always maintained the high- 
est standing both in business and social circles. 
For several years he was secretary of the Grain 
Receivers’ Association, and he has always 
worked hard in the interests of tillers of the 
soil. 





THE EVOLUTION IN HARVESTING. 


An old farmer remarked to a representative 
of the Portland Oregonian recently: 

“There have been many changes and im- 
provements in harvesting implements during 
the fifty years I can look back over. 

‘‘When I wasa small boy, in the old country 
(Scotland), all the grain was cut with sickles, 
and thousands of men and women came over 
every year from Ireland to England to ‘reap’ 
the harvest. 

“T came to this country when quite small, 
and the first improvement on the sickle I saw 
was the cradle. Sickles and cradles are both still 
in use to a limited extent on hill farms and 
new farms where the stumps have not been re- 
moved, and can be purchased in any hardware 
store. 

‘The next invention was the old McCormick 
reaper, which one man drove and carried an 
other to rake the grain off when enough had ac- 
cumulated to make a bundle. This was sub- 
sequently improved by changing it to a self- 
raking machine, which kept five men busy fol- 
lowing it to bind what it cut. Then came the 
Marsh harvester, which carried two men who 
were able to bind the grain as fast as it cut it. 

‘“‘Next appeared the self-binder, which cut 
and bound the grain. There was also the 
header, which cut the grain and elevated it 
into header wagons without being bound into 
sheaves, and it was hauled to the thresher and 
at once threshed and sacked. 

‘"Now we have the combined harvester and 
thresher, which runs over forty acres a day and 
leaves the sacked grain scattered over the 
ground as the sheaves used to be. This is prob- 
ably the last improvement in this line, unless 
some one invents a flouring-mill and a bakery 
attachment, which will pass over a harvest-field 
and leave loaves of bread, boxes of crackers, 
pies for the harvesters, and material for musb 
scattered over the ground.” 

* 


THE RARITY AND COSTLINESS OF WAMPUM. 


The announcement that a wampum belt, once 
the property of Hiawatha, the famous Iroquois 
chief, is now in the possession of John Boyd 
Thacher of Albany, N. Y., attracts attention 
to a product that is now rare and costly. A 
wampum belt at this time is a valuable prop- 
erty. The Field Museum in Chicago is negoti- 
ating for one, and the figure talked about is 
$10,000. A prominent official of the museum 
stated that they were hesitating because they 
were afraid the belt was stolen. 

Wampum is made only in one place, at Pas- 
kack, N. J., and the production is limited. Age 
gives its value. Some wampum was seen lately, 
in the possession of an Indian trader, which 
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was 400 years old. It had been buried 200 years. 
Some of the stuff owned by Indians is still 
older. They treasure it highly, and will not 
part with it very readily, handing it down to 
their descendants. If the 10,000 Indian resi- 
dents of Wisconsin would sell their wampum, 
they could start a bank with the proceeds. 

A gentleman of Spokane, Wash., who has paid 
a good deal of attention to Indian customs, 
says: ‘There is a good deal of imitation wam- 
pum, which was made in Italy and used by the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company principally. That 
is worthless compared with the genuine article, 
either clouded or clear, made of the shells of 
oysters. An Indian once lent me two bits of 
wampum about halfan inch long. He owed me 
$12, and would not pay it until I returned the 
wampum. Wampum is also called suckanhock 
and seawan, the latter name having been given 
to it by the Dutch patroons of the Hudson 
River Valley. The Washington State In- 
dians have a legend that somewhere on Mount 
Tacoma there isa great quantity of wampum 
buried, but it is so strictly guarded by powerful 
demons as to be practically impregnable.”’ 

* 


A GREAT CANADIAN RIVER. 








The great Mackenzie River, for some time 
after it has issued from Slave Lake in the Brit- 
ish Northwest Territories, has so many islands 
that travelers are sometimes in doubt regard- 
ing the proper channel, says the editor of the Cy- 
press River (Man.) Western Prairie. The shores 
of the islands are covered with berry-bushes, 
including gooseberries, raspberries, and wild 
black currants. There are immense numbers 
of fish among the islands in the river, and they 
are readily caught with hook and line. There 
s a beautiful speckled trout, not unlike brook 
trout, excepting that the spots are blue. There 
is also a species of salmon, which is of a large 
size and exceedingly abundant. 

At Fort Simpson, a long way down the river, 
the gardens of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the gardens of the English Church bishop and 
of the Roman Catholic mission, contain very fine 
vegetables and many beautiful flowers. Blue- 
berries are also plentiful on the shores of the 
river, and moose-deer and bears are numerous 
along the stream. 

There is little doubt that, with the improve- 
ment of navigation, consequent on the discov- 
ery of gold in the north, in the future the 
Mackenzie River will become the pathway for 


many steamers. Several new vessels have been 
provided this season. 





> 


LATEST FASHIONS IN FURS. 


Charles A. Albrecht, who has been in the fur 
business all his life, and whose handsome store 
is at 384 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, is of the 
opinion that the styles for 1898-99 surpass those 
of any other year. His large and elegant as- 
sortment of furs and fur garments comprises 
everything in the fur line. He manufactures 
capes, saques, jackets and all other fur goods, 
every article being guaranteed. It is the part 
of wisdom, no doubt, to make one’s selection of 


these winter garments now—or to place one’s 
order for them. 








ee 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Wausau is always progressive. 
Among its new building enter- 
prises is a fine high school struct- 
ure, which will cost $50,000. 


The largest dam on the Wisconsin River is to be 
constructed at Centralia by the Consolidated Water 
Company. The cost will aggregate $80,000 to $90,000. 


Manitowoc’s huge grain elevator of a million toa 
million and ahalf bushels capacity is in process of 
construction. It is being built by the Northern Grain 
Company. 


It is announced that the capacity of the Sheboygan 
knitting factory will be doubled as soon as the neces- 
sary space area can be provided. It is said to beina 
very prosperous condition. 


A party in Merrill offers to put up a six-story hotel, 
60x116 feet in dimensions, if furnished with a loan of 
$10,000. The cost would be $12,000 exclusive of furnish- 
ings. He will probably get the money. 


Enterprising members of the Christ Episcopal 
church in Green Bay are raising $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of anew stone house of worship. Church con- 
struction is going on in many Wisconsin towns. 


The State is rejoicing in great prosperity. Farmers 
have raised good crops, lumber interests are active, a 
large number of new industrial ventures are set on 
foot, general building operations partake almost of a 
boom nature, and financial conditions are easier than 
they have been for years. 


Minnesota. 


Grain receipts at Duluth for the crop year ending 
September 1 are estimated at about 65,000.000 bushels. 


Roseau County is said to be full of blueberries spoil- 
ing by the hundred bushels for the lack of a market 
and people to pick them. This ought not to be. 


Stephen is enjoying a building boom. The sounds 
of the saw and hammer in that village are accenting 
the hum of the harvesters in the adjacent country. 


Perham has carrieda proposition to bond the village 
for $5,000 to put in a water-works system, and $2,000 for 
anelectric-light plant, both to be owned and controlled 
by the village. 


Street fairs are now quite common in the larger and 
more enterprising towns of the State. Crookston’'s 
will be held Sept. 28, 20 and 30, and Moorhead's on 
Sept. 20, 21, 22 and 24. 


It is reported that the projected Minneapolis & 
Champlin Suburban will be completed to Anoka by 
October 1, and will be in operation then. The line is 
said to be a part of the line projected under the name 
of the Minneapolis, Anoka & Rainy Lake, and the 
latter is to be constructed to Milie Lacs, thence to 
Rainy Lake. 


Crookston reports say that the town never had 
such an influx of people and such arush of building 
as itis now experiencing. The business streets of the 
city are torn up and littered with material for new 
blocks, and at least seven are now under way, none of 
which will cost less than $5,000, and the better ones up 
to 825,000. 


A mass of copper ore weighing several pounds was 
picked up along the river near the upper dam by one 
of E. P. Wellington's children recently. It was almost 
pure copper, and the fact that several other pieces 
were found in the vicinity would almost lead to the 
conclusion that there is a deposit of the mineral some- 
where in the neighborhood.—Mille Lacs County Times. 

The recent purchase of the Pioneer and Zenith 
mines by the Oliver Mining Company is still the fore- 
most subject of discussion in Minnesota iron circles. 
The addition of these mines to the Carnegie interests 
will make the latter independent of the market and 
insure them a sufficient supply of ore for many years. 
The Pioneer mine is a fairly well-developed property. 
The deposit has been thoroughly tested and it is esti- 
mated to contain 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of ore. It 
is said that the aggregate paid by the Oliver Mining 





Company for the one million dollars’ worth of stock, 
face value, was about $800,000. In addition to this the 
purchaser assumed the debts of the company, amount- 
ing to about $250,000. 


A ledge of blue or blue-black slate has been uncov- 
ered about three miles from Cloquet in Carlton 
County. It appears to be about 200 feet wide, and has 
been traced adistance of more than a quarter mile. 
The slate splitsevenly, and is ninety per cent pure, 
good for roofing, tiling, mantels, and for school pur- 
poses. The county is said to be full of marketable 
slate, which only awaits development in order to be 
of great commercial value. 


The last spike was driven in the track-laying on the 
Fosston branch of theGreat Northern Road on August 
28. After many years of anticipation on the part of 
Duluth and of the people of Western Minnesota and 
North Dakota, the short line between the head of Lake 
Superior and the wheat country is now an established 
fact. The actual western terminus of the line is 
Crookston, for the Fosston branch is to be separated 
from the Great Northern and added to the Eastern 
Minnesota system. 


North Dakota. 


Dickinson expects to ship half a million pounds of 
wool this year. It will be worth about $90,000. 


Grand Forks’ street fair will be held October 5, 6, 
and7. It will eclipse all previous efforts in the same 
line. 


The Northern Pacific depot and warehouse at Bis- 
marck, built to replace the building recently destroyed 
by fire, will cost about $50,000. 


The total assessed valuation of property in the State 
this year will reach $100,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 
over the property valuation of last year. 


Hillsboro is one of the State’s prosperous towns. It 
has six churches, two banks, four grain elevators. a 
flour-mill, feed-mill and starch factory, four hotels, 
and three newspapers. The population is about 1,500. 


The Lisbon Free Press says that ‘North Dakota's crop 
for 1808 will represent a greater amountof money than 
will be taken from the gold-fields of the Klondike in 
ten years, using the finds up to date asa basis of cal- 
culation.’ Yes; there is always more money and 
profit in agriculture than there is in mining. 

The great fire which destroyed nearly $500,000 worth 
of property in Bismarck on the 8th of August has not 
discouraged the citizens in the least. They are re- 
building their town in earnest, and it will soon present 
a more creditable appearance than ever. It takes more 
than a big fire to kill the spirit of a Northwestern 
business community. 


The Valley City Times-Record, ever loyal to local 
interests, says “There is no question that Valley City 
is rapidly torging to the front. The town is backed 
by the most prosperous agricultural community on 
earth. There is room for yet more, and they are com- 
ing. Visitors see on every hand the new buildings 
being erected—business blocks and residences. They 
observe that there are no empty business houses, and 
they know that every vacant room is taken.” 

The report of the condition of North Dakota banks 
on July 14 shows that since the date of the last report, 
May 5, the average reserve held has decreased from 
23.33 to 17.60 percent. The total resources decreased 
from $7.429,007 to $7.157,468; loans and discounts in- 
creased from $4,505,728 to @4,628,768, and reserve de- 
creased from $1.107.810 to $773,342, of which gold holdings 
increased from $226,378 to $232,574. The deposits de- 
creased from $4,876,272 to $4,543,176—which all goes to 
show that more money Is being used in active business 
pursuits and that less is idly awaiting demand in 
bank vaults. 





South Dakota. 
Elk Point’s new opera-house is under way. 
Heavy development work is being done in the Yellow 
Creek District. 


There is a proposition to invest $20,000 in an opera- 
house for Aberdeen. 


The Golden Reward Company is shipping regularly 
from the Daisy Fraction. 


The corner-stone of the $15,000 Catholic church at 
Kranzburg has been laid. 


South Dakota's crop output this year is very large. 
Its big wheat, corn, oat, and flax yields will bring an 
enormous sum of money into the State and place the 
farmers and merchants in fairly prosperous ways. 





The Cyanide plant erected on Whitewood Creek, 
near Crook City, is in successful operation. It is 
treating tailings from the creek. 


The Deadwood (Black Hills) Pioneer-Times says that 
the new Deadwood & Delaware smelter there is prac- 
tically finished and is running at a tremendous rate. 
The smelter is said to bea model of its kind. Every- 
thing about it is built with a view to saving labor and 
expense. The brief period required for its construc- 
tion is another source of wonderment. 


Deserved attention is being called to the fact that 
every section of the State, and all its varied indus- 
tries, are now experiencing a tide of prosperity. The 
Black Hills mining outlook never was so bright, the 
stockmen have had a good and profitable season, and 
the farmers are full of hope and that feeling of inde- 
pendence which is born of freedom from debt. 


Montana. 


A good deal of new building is going on in Kalispell 
this season. 


According to present estimates, Montana’s wool 
crop this year aggregates more than 20,000,000 pounds— 
probably 22,500,000, or 25,000,000 pounds. 


Great Falls reports that there is not a first-class 
business location for rent in that city, and that the 
number of unoccupied dwellings is very smail. 


Work on the University of Montana buildings at 
Missoula is being pushed rapidly to completion, and 
it is expected that November 1 will see university hall 
ready for occupancy. 


The Philipsburg (Mont.) Mail says: “The ‘thirty- 
stamps in the mill at the Gold Coin mine, in Granite 
County, near Georgetown, are steadily pounding away 
on high-grade gold rock. 


Prof. 8S. M. Emery, of the State Experiment Station 
at Bozeman, reports the following yields of grain on 
the well-cultivated and fertilized grounds under his 
charge: Spring wheat, 41 bushels per acre; oats, 82 
bushels; barley, 52 bushels. 


The Bozeman Chronicle says that work on the Trail 
Creek branch of the Gallatin Railroad has begun with 
arush. It is expected that the road will be finished 
by October 15. It will bring out coal from the measures 
of Trail Creek. 


A Montana paper says that people in Ruby Valley 
have the gold fever. On nearly every farm in the 
valley more or less prospecting is being done, and in 
nearly every instance encouraging prospects have 
been found. Taking into consideration the number of 
tributaries of the Ruby which have been proven to 
contain the yellow metal. itis the opinion that the 
Ruby Valley will some day produce as much gold as 
has been produced by Alder Gulch. 


The total equalized assessment of Montana for 1898 
is $133.654,907, a net gain of $2,897,396 as compared with 
the assessment of 1897. The equalized assessment 
shows an increase in valuations for allcounties in the 
State but five. There was an increase of $5,206,406 in 
the assessment of nineteen counties, and a decrease of 
$2,408,910 in that of five counties, making a total net 
gain, including the railroad assessment, of $2,897,496, 
as compared with the assessment of last year. 








The growth of Butte issomething marvelous. Build- 
ings are being erected on every hand. Our mines are 
producing wonderfully well. The pay-roll of nearly 
a million dollars per month is being maintained, and 
the money is percolating through the channels of 
business, making a happy and prosperous community. 
With a good, staple price for silver, 5,000 more men 
could be added to our force of miners, and Butte 
would soon reach the 100,000 mark in population.— 
Butte Western Mininy World. 


The Rocky Fork Coal Company will increase the 
output of its coal mines from 1,000 to 1,500 tons a day, 
according to the Red Lodge Picket. To that end an 
extra track will be laid the full length of the slope, 
giving the workings 4,800 feet of main trackage. There 
never was atime in the history of the Rocky Fork 
mines when the demand for the output was so great as 
it is now, and to keep up with the increase in the 
orders that are pouring in the company is extending 
its underground workings in the main vein some 1,100 
feet. 





Idaho. 
The Kendrick brick-yard has started to make the 
third kiln of 300,000 brick. The brick is of a superior 
quality, is of cherry-red color, and finds a ready sale. 


July was the banner month of the United States 
assay office at Boise. During the month the shipment 
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of bullion amounted to $28,641,54, the largest for any 
one month in the history of the office. 








The track for the Lewiston branch of the Northern 
Pacific was completed on August 13. The new branch 
runs from Lewistown to Juliette, Idaho. 


Late reports state that Florence is being depop- 
ulated by the rush to the new gold discoveries at 
Buffalo Hump, where a mammoth ledge of very rich 
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free-milling ore has been found. It is thirty-six feet | 


wide, and is easily traced with the eye for five miles. 
Four assays from different claims give a range of $34 
to $713 to the ton in gold. 


This bids fair to be the best year in the Florence 
camp since the days of placer mining. With four 
stamp-mills now in operation day and night, and 
three mills ordered and now on the way, an Idaho 
paper says that the camp will soon boast of an output 
of gold that will surprise some and bring back a few 
of the old-timers of ’62 and °63, when gold was packed 
out on mule-trains. 


Down in the Seven Devils District the inhabitants 
are celebrating the first output of metallic copper 
from a home smelter. A.J. Crook, of the smelter, 
came down from Seven Devils to Weiser last week, 
and to the Weiser Signal said: “The smelter has run 
three days altogether and has turned out about thirty 
tons of metallic copper. About thirty tons of ore can 
be run through per day, which makes the yield of 
copper about thirty-three per cent all through, some- 
thing no other camp in the world can show. Good 
iron ore has been found on Crooked River, and every- 
thing except coke, necessary to work the ores, can be 
found in the district.” 


Oregon. 

The two banks in Pendleton have nearly $900,000 on 
deposit at the present time. Witb the returnsin from 
the sale of this season’s wheat crop their deposits will 
probably be swelled to $1,500,000. 


It is estimated that fully 1,500 miners are laboring 
in the districts tributary to Baker City. Those who 
ought to know say there has never been a time in 
Baker County’s history when so much capital has 
sought safe investment in the golden mountains as at 
present.— Baker City Democrat. 


La Grande may soon have an iron foundry as well 
as a beet-sugar factory. The same town will donate 
$6,000 to the Union, Cove & Valley Railroad, to meet 
the expense of grading the road from Cove to La 
Grande. LaGrande people will not ask to be given 
6,000 shares of stock for the money, but will contribute 
it as a subsidy. 


It is estimated that the twelve counties of Oregon 
east of the Cascades, commonly known as Eastern 
Oregon, will this year raise 18,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
or within 2,000,000 bushels of the entire yield of the 
State in 1897. This is 5,150,000 bushels more than last 
year’s output of Eastern Oregon, but reports from 
threshing already done justify the assertion. 


Work was begun in Union, August 22, on the new 
railroad to be built from Union to the Seven Devils 
District in Idaho, to be known as the Union, Cornu- 
copia & Eastern Railway. The throwing of the first 
dirt on the grade was attended with appropriate cere- 
monies. The road, when completed, will be about 120 
miles long and will run through the richest mineral 
section of Eastern Oregon and Central Idaho, a timber 


belt of several hundred square miles, and the fertile | 


Pine and Eagle valleys of Eastern Union County. 
The company expects to have the road completed in 
three years. 


Washington. 


The Washington and Idaho prune crop is estimated 
at 75,000,000 pounds. 


The State Fair will be held at North Yakima, be- 
ginning on September 26. 





The Chehalis furniture factory’s June pay-roll was 
$4,500. Business is rushing. 


The State last year produced 1,500,000 tons of coal, | 


valued at about $3,000,000, and which gave employment 
to 3,000 men. 


The Dayton Courier-Press says: “‘Dayton is booming. 
There was never such a demand for houses as at pres- 
ent. One can not be had for ‘love or money.’” 


Walla Walla will have a fruit fair this fall. Daily 
shipments of peaches, raspberries and blackberries 
from this town to Eastern points average about two 
tons. 





It is estimated that there are standing over 103 
billion feet of merchantable timber in Western Wash- 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 
send you FREE. We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 
market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. 


CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Baccemers te Osborn, Cresby & Co.. 
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LOUR EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS. 





The FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Duluth, Minn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


SURPLUS, $250,000. 


U. S. Government Depositary. 


A. L. ORDEAN, President. 


J. H. DIGHT, Cashier. 


W.S. BISHOP, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 


D. H. Bacon, President Minnesota Iron Co. 

A.D. THompson, Grain Dealer. 

A. M. MARSHALL, Pres’t Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. 
L. MENDENHALL, Investments and Insurance. 


A. ©. Jongs, Vice-President Northwestern Fuel Co. 
T. J. Davis. Attorney at Law. 

Amoi W. Wriacart, Alma, Michigan. 

Joun H. BARKER, Michigan City, Indiana. 


A. L. ORDEAN. 





H. E. SMITH & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


OFFICES: 
DuLuTH and Wrst DuLUTH, MINNESOTA. 





DULUTH OFFICES, PALLADIO BUILDING. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


| 
| General Banking,Commercial Paper, Stocksand | 


Bonds, Miscellaneous Securities, Insurance, 
Real Estate and Rentals. 
We take entire charge of property for non-residents. 
We have a collection department in charge of an ex- 
pert collector and competent legal advisers. 


Correspondence solicited on all matters pertaining | 


to Duluth and vicinity. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


clay soil, nearly level, 
800 acres of land ‘ partly cleared by fire. 
Grass-seed sown On 300 acres of this land nowaffordsa 
good pasture for stock; 640 acres fenced; small lakeon 
one quarter-section; 60 acresof good timber—maple 
and soft wood; one mile from two stations; five miles 
from a town of 1,600 inhabitants; Barron County, Wis. 
Price, $5 per acre. 

200 acres near the above. Land comes up to the plat- 
form of station; all level but one forty; fair timber, 
good soil. A snap, at $1,000. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


E.E.PARKER, 201 Endicott Bldg., 








¥* 4,000,000 Acres of Land { 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our mops 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE, 


Address, 
}\, HOPEWELL CLARKE, Land Com'r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JAMES DORAN 





MICHAEL DORAN. 


M. DORAN & CO., 
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Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


27,500 Acres Prairie. Stock, Tim- 
f D ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 
@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in 


Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. on BASY TERMS, low interest. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO., 
166 East Third Street, St. PauL, MINN. 


















A LOCAL, 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 

Over a quarter of a century 
before the public. Send for 
j T ory of Catarrh’’ 
mailed free. 
DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
: 843 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
———Dept 6 For Sale at Dr ts. 









HENRY 7 agli. 7 
WEDELSTAED| 
ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


| WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


| Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, 
| STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
is” Write us for Prices and Samples. 














| Saint Paul & Duluth R.R. 








PSTILLWATER 
WHITE BEAR 
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_ MINNEAPOL!? 
TO MINNESOTA'S 
FAMOUS FISHIHG RESORTS. 


| F. P. RuTaerForp, City Ticket Agt., 
396 Robert Street, 
C. E. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 








N. LEHNEN, Ph D,, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 





Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water.etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 
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ington. Chehalis County leads with over eighteen 
billion feet; next come Skagit and Clallam, Lewis 
County being fourth with 8,586,261,000 feet. 





Spokane’s annual Fruit Fair will open October 4 
and continue until October 15. It promises to be more 
successful than any of its predecessors, and this is 
promising a great deal. 

The amount of new building in Aberdeen this year 
is already in excess of that of any other year since the 
days of the boom, and the residences and business 
blocks so builtare of a more substantial character 
than those of former years.—Aberdeen Herald. 

Thirty thousand acres of rich Kittitas Valley lands 
are awaiting the construction of the Middle Kittitas 
irrigation canal to become among the most productive 
lands in the State. The Ellensburg Capital urges that 
the work be taken up and pushed to completion. 


The Colfax fruit-dryer factory is running day and 
night filling orders for fruit dryers for all parts of 
the Palouse Country. Hundreds of tons of prunes, 
plums, pears, peaches, apricots, and other fruits will 
be dried in Whitman County this year for Eastern 
markets. 


The Wilbur Register, which is too hustling a paper to 
wish for quiet times anyway, says that that town “has 
looked in vain for a quiet season this year.” There 
are very few “restful” places in Washington this 
season. Big crops and good times furnish occupation 
for every willing hand. 


Davenport is in the throes of a building epidemic. 
In almost every quarter of the town chaotic stacks of 
building material dot the surface of the earth, while 
nimble artisans are designing business houses and 
homes. Every structure that is being built is spoken 
for in advance, or goes up to furnish a covering for 
the builder. There is no feverish boomin this tan- 
gible evidence of progress. It is a good, healthy, for- 
ward movement indicative of a substantial and long 
continuous growth for the place.—Davenport Times. 


Canadian Northwest. 


The opera-house in Rat Portage, Ont., will be rebuilt 
at a cost of $30,000. It was recently destroyed by fire. 





The smelter at Nelson will start up at once, There 
are about 10,000 tons of ore at the works awaiting 
treatment. 


There is a marked activity in the Rossland real 
estate market. Much property is changing hands, and 
considerable building is being done. 


The ©. P. R. is building a steel steamer at Nelson, 
nearly twenty feet longer than any other steamer now 
on the lake, for service between Nelson and Kuskonook. 


There is great building activity in Cascade, Alberta. 
Four new hotels were recently started, making five in 
all, and many other buildings are either just com- 
pleted or in process of construction. 

The Morden (Man.) Chronicle is authority for the 
statement that the flour-mills there are to be enlarged 
to a capacity of 300 barrels daily, and that a 40,000- 
bushel elevator is to be built. These improvements 
ought to make that enterprising town a good primary 
market. 


Dauphin (Man.) has an elevator boom. Gangs of 
men and material reached there recently for the erec- 
tion of two new buildings. The companies repre- 
sented are the Dominion Elevator Company and the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company. Each will have 
a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 


The Center Star mine of the Rossland District, 
B.C., has been sold to the Gooderham-Blackstock 
syndicate of Toronto for $2,000,000—the largest price 
ever paid for a mining propertyin the Kootenays, 
says the Rossland Miner. The deal has been pending 
over a year. The same purchasing parties own the 
War Eagle mines. 








The Cariboo Country in British Columbia, which 
yielded its millions forty years ago, is still rich. 
There were $73,700 in gold brought down from Cariboo 
by stage to Ashcroft (B.C.) recently. Of this sum 
$62,500 was from the last wash-up at the Cariboo 
hydraulic mine, and is several thousand dollars better 
than anticipated. Itis expected that much better re- 
sults will be obtained at the next wash-up. The bal- 
ance was from scattered propositions throughout 
northern Cariboo. Great results are looked for when 
the Horse Fly makes its wash-up, as heavier nuggets 
than ever before haye been discovered, and the belief 
is that the yield this year will in every way prove 
satisfactory. 
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ERS A MEW WAY TO 
-t SHIP YOUR GRAIN. 


NSTEAD of selling your grain at home send it to us 





Other Farmers Thousands of Dollars. Why 
don’t WOU try it! Address for full particulars, 


[Pex He -H: -CARR & CO, "sixes" 


and save middleman’s profit. We have Saved 
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PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 


Marine Engines, ? to 4 horse-power, 


PIERCE. ENGINE CoO., 


16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Stationary to 20 H.-P. 


40-80 Racine 8t., Racine, Wis. 











Permanently cured by using DR. 


d th 
sent free on mention of this tn Nes yy FAY DE PETAL ae MEGRIMINE OO Cco., “South | Bend Indiana. 


Sample 




















Electric Lighted Line 


——To—— 


Mississippi 
Valley Points. 








GET THE BEST 


en you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
oun not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to 1 you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
= buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and squaru 
dealing, B hg will then get a 
Sewing chine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
im appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( fasented), driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onavon, Mass. Bostrom, Mass. 28 Umiow N.Y 
Curca@o, Itt. 8. Louis, Mo. Dattas, 
Ban FRANCISCO, CaL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 








W. F. ELWESS, { {004% Tim oe f St. Paul, Minn, 
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32-calibre cartridges fora Marlin, Model 
1892, cost only $5.00 a thousand. 
32-calibre cartridges for. any other re- 
peater made, cost $12.00 a thousand. 
You can save the entire 9 of your Marlin 
on the first two thousand cartridges. Why this 
is so_is fully explained in the Marlin Hand 
Book for shooters. It also tells how to are for 
firearms and how to use them. How to load 
cartridges with the “sy - kinds of black and 
smokeless powders. : trajectories, ve- 
locities, penetrations ¥ 1000 other points of 
interest to sportsmen, 198 pages. Free, if you 
wii send stamps for postage to 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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“Go Into Camp” by one poh ke lakes 
C., St. P., M. & O. Ry., 


omeng. pines of Northern Wisconsin. 

rout, Bass, Pike, Croppies, Muskalonge, Perch. 

For summer tourist rates apply at 413 Nicollet Ave., 

Minneapolis; 39% Robert Street, St. Paul; or address 
T. W. TEASDALE, e. P.A., 





t. Paul, Minn. 
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3 Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 3 
> ; Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between : 4 
2 H H € 
3 New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 3 
$ _ via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 2 
2 Suspension Bridge without change. 2 
3 Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 3 
* 2 
N ¥ OFrFice, Broad ° 
$ —burvazo orrice, Comer Main and Seneca 3 
* CHICAGO OFFIC, 218 So. Clark Street. é 
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For Illustrated Printed Gen. Pass. Agent 
; Matter, Send toi: ::1: CHAS. S. LEE, phitadeiphia*Pa. 
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New and Unrivaled 
Train Service to 
Denver, Colorado. 


Presenting greatest comfort and fastest 
time, passengers taking train leaving Minne- 
apolis 9.00 am; St. Paul 9.35 am. daily via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE, C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry., make close connections at Council 
Bluffs with Union Pacific ‘‘Colorado Special” 
arriving Denver 1.30 next afternoon,—Less 
than 28 hours on the way. 

Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul to Council Bluffs. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars, and Dining Cars, Council Bluffs 
to Denver. 

For Tickets, Folders and all information 
inquire of your home agent, or at 

395 ROBERT ST. (Cor. 6th,) ST. PAUL. 

413 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS. 

405 WEST SUPERIOR ST., DULUTH. 
or address 


T. W. TEASDALE Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 








LOCATE WISELY. 


LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE FOR MARKET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
OCreameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate_on the 

SANTA FE. 

For list of o pesteasitas and all other industrial 
ress 


information, a 
JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Oo., 
Oxn104Go, ILL 











THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at F 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh eens, ST. PAUL. 


isa 
Charming Summer Resort 


that affords grateful rest and excellent ref. 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. ans satuechanente 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and al! seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
it Somssee. Weh outs 

PECIAL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. ° ° 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 





Cheap. 
Hxcursions 


——ARE RUN—— 


The First and Third Tuesday of Each Month 


TO ALL POINTS IN THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


VIA THE 


Missouri Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 


Write for particulars. On pp of eight cents in 
postage stamps, will mail a work of art, the most com- 
prehensive and typographically the handsomest work 
of its kind ever issued about the State of Texas, or 
several fine publications about Arkansas. Address 


BISSELL WILSON, D. P. A., 
111 Adams St., Chicago, I] 


PIPE ORGANS 
BUILT TO ORDER 


from the BEST MATE- 
RIAL and MOST DURA- 
BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 
Pneumatic action of 
the SCHUELKE’s PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
System. 





for five years. 
The best of references 
can be furnished. 


ill pH «= WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 

ee] ©2279-2221 Walnut st., 

iy ; 
—— Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


i iN | MY of the Improved 








Wh iti 


and Modern Systez. 
Repairing and Tuning 
done. 
Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Factory: 


280 Western Ave., 
Cor. Iglebart St. 


8ST. PAUL, MINN. * 
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FUR HEADQUARTERS 


OF THE WEST. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


AN INVITATION. 


We extend to yourself and friends a most 
cordial invitation to visit our store, 


No. 20 East SEVENTH STREET, 
Saint PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


when visiting the State Fair, or while in 
the city. We will take pleasure in showing 
you the MODEL FUR ESTABLISHMENT of the 
country, and place our time at your dis- 
posal. 


EAIBRECHT”.S(N 





0 EAST Zh STREET. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LADIES: 


We know you will be delighted 


with our extremely beautiful 
COLLERETTES 

AND 
GARMENTS, 





A CALENDAR WATCH 


© wonder of the nineteenth 
century. Stem-wind and stem- 
set. A perfect Calendar W atch. 
lt works automatically, giving 
the time of the day tothe second, 
day of the week, date of the 
month, month of the 
year, and all changes of 
the moon, Itis self-act- 
ing, making all changes 
at midnight. The move- 
mentisof nickel, highly 
jeweled, has luminous 
decorated sunk dial,com- 
position hands, and is a 
fine piece of workman- 
ship, embodying all the 
recent improvements in 
the art of watchmaking, 
and is gusranteed an ac- 
curate timekeeper. The 
cases are open face, full 
size, black Oxidized steel, 
with 14k gold-filled pen- 
dant, bow and crown, 
making a very bardsome 
timepiece. 


A. H. SIMON 


Established 1877. 
Wholesale and Retail Jewelry House. 
Cor. Seventh and Jackson Streets, St. Paul. 


FREE—Our 200-page Catalogue of Watches, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, Etc. 






Cam Price, 













PO ees 


Are You Going East? 


If you are looking for a comfortable trip, surrounded by 
most delightful scenery, in going to New York, Phils 
delphia, or seashore points, you cannot do better than to 
take the 


LEHIGH VALLEY | 


from Buffalo or Niagara Falls eastward, 
The route is through a region of 


UNRIVALLED SCENERY 


UU 


including historic valleys, mountain heights, rushing 

rivers and placid lakes, This is the route of the 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 

between Buffalo and New York, Philadelphia—the 

handsomest train in the world. 

All through day trains carry dining cars serving 


‘ 
MEALS & la CARTE. 
For illustrated descriptive books on this route, or informa- 5 
tion as to rates of fare, etc., send your address, with four cents 
in stamps, to Chas. 8. Lee, Gen. Pass, Agent, New York. 
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One of the 


A TREMENDOUS Rock BLAST. 
largest shots made on the Crow’s Nest Pass 


road in the vicinity of Moyle was fired recently 
by men employed on McBeath and Peters’ work, 
about two miles above Moyle, B. C. By this 
shot, the Calgary (Alberta) 7'rilune says, be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 yards of rock were blown 
off a sharp precipice on the right-of-way. One 
hundred kegs of powder and seventy-five feet of 
fuse were used. 


INDIANS AS LoaGErs.—Indians on the Win- 
nebigoshish and Leech Lake reservation in Min- 
nesota made a good thing out of logging dur- 
ing the past winter. As pay for the work they 
did in the woods, there has been divided among 
them money to the amount of about %40,000, 
which has come from the sale of logs. They did 
good work, it is said, and have proven that, so 
far as these individual ones are concerned, the 
reputation of the Indian for laziness has been 
misapplied. 


FATAL SWARMS OF MosqurroEs.—Speaking 


| Who have suffered 


| Specialists of this 


yHOTRO MEDICAL iy 
oT BINED reeaTWeny 


OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 


Coxe Ay 


Kas a 
‘CINE 


WOMEN 


years from linger- 
ing and wasting 
diseases 
CAN BE CURED 
quickly, safely, 
and permanently 
By the great Elec- 
trical and Medical 





Institute. 

These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 
where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists. 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can—— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the healing art known to the medical profession—ELEOTRICITY and MEDIOINE. It is the 
largest. most thoroughly and completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically, ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men and 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 

WRITE IF YOU CANNOT CALL. All correspondence in plain envelopes. Confidential. 


ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


of the ferocity of the mosquitoes on the Lower | 
Yukon River, an Indian related the following: | 


‘One Indian had killed another, and for pun- 
ishment the tribe stripped him naked and 
turned him loose on a little island. In ten 
minutes he was a corpse, killed by mosquitoes. 


He fell in a fainting fit in five minutes, and the | 
swarm at once covered him; in five minutes | 


more he was dead.’’ No one vouches for the 


truth of this story, but returning miners and | 
prospectors all seem to think that such things 


are possible. 





A NEBRASKA BURIAL GROUND. 
across the plains from Omaha to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, the Elkhorn Railway 
crosses a county in Northwestern Nebraska 
that is sixty miles in width. At one point in 
the interior of this big county, whichis sparsely 
settled, is a treacherous piece of ground, several 
acres in extent, which has proven the burial 
place of untold numbers of deer and antelope, 
and has doubtless ensnared too eager huntsmen 
as well. It is a sort of quicksand bog, over- 
grown with buffalo-grass. 


CANADA’s YUKON Prorits.—It is said that 
the Canadian Government has taken from the 
Yukon miners more than $2,500,000 within the 
last twelve months. The cost of maintaining 
the mounted police in Dawson and the salaries 
of the district officials have been reported to 
the Canadian parliament to be in the neighbor- 
hood of #400,000, leaving a net annual gain to 
the Government of over 2,000,000. The largest 
individual amount that goes to make up this 
total is the royalty, which has been conserva- 
tively estimated to be #800,000. 





RARE OLD Coins.—The Whatcom (Wash.) 
News says that J. Y. Collins has just received a 
lot of miscellaneous coins, including one which 
is over 100 years old. This piece is Spanish, 
bearing the head of Carolus III., Dei Gratia, 
1797. On the reverse side is ‘‘Hispan et Ind. 
Rex. 2 R.’’ Its coin value is about a quarter of 
a dollar. Among the coins is an old copper cent 
of 1851, and a United States five-cent piece, 
date of 1831; also two-cent pieces of 1864-65-71. 
There are coins from Brazil, Chile, Honduras, 


On its way | 


United States of Columbia, Hongkong trade | 


coins, Chinese perforated coins, Nicaragua 


coins, and the real of Guatemala. 


301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































: : 7e = 
: ~ Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. t 
; SN “ St.Paul at 8:10 “ “ t 
S ~~ 7 VIA THE ; 
| Ona CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL t 
= A RAILWAY. t 
! “Nes Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. ‘ 
! . The Only Perfect Train in the World ' 





LHe SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management 10 Miles 
was East of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P, 
HoumEs M.&0O.B.R. 
Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment, Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent § olarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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| fhe), , | i J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co,, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 











DACHSHUNDE FOR SALE. 


A few magnificent Puppies 
From finest Imported stock. 


In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 
More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 


by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 








A rare chance to procure a fine specimen of this rare : iE are bined. 
and interesting breed of dogs. Sw oy CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
1a? Sefiafuction guavantcca, °° “™8t Prizessince |, STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL a 
Send 25c in stamps for photographs of famous dogs. PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. | CIN( ——- ee H OFFICE: 
NEAVE UILDING, 
WILLIAM LOEFFLER, magento dgergaaa ke id 








730.Twenty-Ninth St. - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


' 


WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, | 





ee ee 





SIXTH FLOOR OF WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Nearly all the goods on this floor are manufactured in the company’s own factory. 





PARKER RUSSELL | READY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. GLOBE IRON WORKS CoO., 
THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. I : 8 » SUPE 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., Made with pene Fp Trinidad Asphalt en eae 
and washed gravel, by the “ . 


SC en, ae | WEST COAST MFG.CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





WHITE Gas und GASOLINE ENGINES, 


(Stationary dnd Marine Types.) 
The celebrated White Reversible Propeller Wheels. 


J.P. ELMER, N. W. Agent, Steam Engines, Power Pumps, Excelsior Cutting Machines 
\ ‘ 7 G si s of Machi 
Designed by the Northern Pacific B. 2. 514 Endicott Bldg., Sr. Pauy, Mun. | GPYstious kinds to order. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The most eminent specialist 
in the Northwest, 


Will legally guaranteetocure 


any case of Rupture he accepts. 


VARICOCELE, 
STRICTURE, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
LOST VITALITY, 
ANEMIA, SKIN DISEASES, 


RECTAL DIFFICULTIES, FEMALE DISEASES. 


He acknowledges no peer in the treatment of these diseases, 
and is always successful, as his records will show. 


Electricity Used Where Needed. 
Consultation at office or by mail, FREE. 
Dr. W. A. MANN, 


251, 253, 255 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 


Owned and operated by the 
LANDA RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 


This hotel is operated with the view of making it the mostattractive 
hostelry in the Northwest, to which end-no expense has been spared to make it 
complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 
being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 
hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 
tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 
an elegant home. 

Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 
hay fever or malaria. Convenient to all streetcar lines and principal business 
houses 
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At the great Madison 
Square (N. Y.) Sports- 
men’s Exposition held 
last January, Harry M. 
Spencer, of the Dun- 
more Rifle Club of Penn- 
sylvania, made a re- 
markable 100-shot score 
and counted up 2,424 
points, including one 
score of 247. He used 
Peters’ .22 Long-Rifle 
Cartridges loaded with 
Semi-Smokeless Pow- 
der. 

The target is shown 


above. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 0. 

Cincinnati, Onio, 

safest known. Wins high- 
est honors in all contests. 
Kies SeniSooaee!” ~~ Ammunition, 
the best qualities of black | Tsing only the KING POWDER CO.’S 
The quickest, cleanest and Shot, aie 5 goa Powder = 
Those who try them will have no other. If your jobber cannot-supp 
you, write to 


‘“KING’S SMOKELESS,” | Manufacturers of 
The quickest, cleanest and Metallic and Shot-Gun 
King’s Semi-Smokeless, ” 
The newest and best 
= i Universal Powders. 
‘KING’S QUICK-SHOT, | Also Manufacturers of ane Grade Shells, 
der made. 
. TO " THE TRADE: tie | 
The demand for Peters’ Cartridges is increasing with great many. 
y 
_ > _ A.D. PETERS, General Agent, : 
291 East Third Street,:ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StpLey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 





A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARNER, T. L. SOCHURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & | 
SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS, 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 








ST. PAUL, - . - MINNESOTA. 


vA 
Z 





L. MARR. O° RENZ | 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


wv 





Crar 
c 


K 





Designers and Photo Engravers. i \ od 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. <5. + 
Established 1969. Sa 
a ri A. L. EGE, | 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 


Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














ADOLF J.CRAMER 
Paesivene 
@dim.P.CRAMER, 
Socy 47a 


A.€.RICRARDS, 
hype treatm 





elephone 
Main 1142 





| PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
ae and Contractors’ Supplies. 


R. E. COBB,. 


DEALER IN 


~ Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


| Jobber and Broker of 


| 

| FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 
| 








GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


THE BEST FOR 


Men, Women and Children. 








Ask your dealer for them. 





OTTo TAUBERT, 














BRAMBLETT & BEY GEL, ‘ Tanner and 
é | Fur Dresser, 
ee EES | iirartntccbectsnn 
OFFICES: Itc Geoch Bide "Wiens hie Gis. dashigu abanecaeaaaliiee, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. | | met. No. 1398, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
1-000 a. QTEEL BEAM 
IN STOCK. 
HIGH GRADE =——— 
Architectural 
and other 
Iron Work. 
ELE LAUNDRY Co., Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


ee work. Satisfactor 


priccs. Always prompt. 
wels furnished o 


ices at low rates. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 
Henry GRUNHAGEN, Mgr. 


Telephone 268. 








AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, a . MINN. 


Write us for Prices. 


“ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINX. 
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FACTS IN A NUTSHELL. 


““As Ithers See Us.”’ 

Like its predecessors, Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for July is filled with matter decidedly interesting to 
the Northwestern Country. The only literary publi- 
cation in this part of the country is one of which we 
may well feel proud.—Valley City (N. D.) Times-Record. 


Tue NortTHWEST MAGAZINE for July is full of good 
things. The bright and breezy sketches, illustrated 
with snap-shot half-tones, add life to this excellent 
Western publication. Outing, fishing, basiness—every- 
thing of interest to the Northwest—is found within 
its pages. Toe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has a field al- 
most exclusively its own.—New Whatcom ( Wash.) News. 


The July number of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
contains an interesting article on Gallatin barley 
with a valley threshing view. The article is one 
which will command widespread attention, as THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has a large circulation and 
reaches those who are on the lookout for investment. 
No publication has done more to bring our resources 
to the front.—Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is replete with ably- 
written descriptive articles, interesting literary and 
poetic contributions, and bright industrial para- 
graphs reviewing the wonderful advancement of the 
Great Northwest. Tar NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is a 
valuable publication and deserves great credit for its 
invaluable service in the development of the varied 
resources of this magnificent empire.—Blaine ( Wash.) 
Journal. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 

manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 


‘*Calamity Jane’s” Hosiery. 


When “Calamity Jane” first appeared in Bozeman, 
fresh from the Black Hills, where she made a name 
for herself as being handy witha gun and knowing 
howto point it straight, the Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle 
says, she very naturally attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and commanded unbounded respect. Noone 
cared to cross her and have themselves made sinkers 
of. 

There was a young tenderfoot clerk in oneof our 
stores, who stood off and admired her prowess ata 
distance. A woman who could shoot and swear like 
she could, a woman who had shot Indians like a Gat- 
ling gun and nursed the wounded like a Sister of 
Charity, was beyond his comprehension. Naturally, 
then, when she presented herself and asked fora pair 
of stockings, he was somewhat timid. 

“What kind?” meekly asked he. 

“What kind?” she roared; “why, the best you've got 
in the shack.’ 

He got down a box of stockings, and then, ina thin, 
blue, skim-milk voice, ventured: 

“What size?” 

With this Calamity made a dive for her legs, and, 
pulling a revolver out of one stocking and a knife out 
of the other, said: 

“I want something big enough fer them aire things 
to fit into.” 

But the clerk was gone. 


Meeting Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., Bos- 
ton, Mass., September 19-24, Inclusive. 


For this occasion the Nickel Plate Road will sell 
tickets at rate of one fare forthe round-trip. Tickets 
on sale September [6th to 18th, inclusive. good return- 
ing until September 30th, inclusive. For particulars 
address J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


Niciel Plate Excursion to Boston. 


Tickets on sale for trains leaving Chicago September 
16th to 18th, inclusive, at rate of $19.00 for round-trip, 
and good returning until September 30th. Also cheap 
rates to all points East. Vestibuled sleeping-cars to 
Boston, and solid trains to New York. Rates lower 
than via other lines. For further information call on 
or address J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago. 











NS ALLOTMENT 


of three score and 
ten years can often 
be prolonged by judi- 
cious care in habits 
and diet. Perhaps 
_ the real enjoy- 
43 ment of life is 
) greatest when 
\ we are grand- 
parents and 
3 can share 
with our chil- 
dren the joy 
and pride in 
their families. 

















The BEST Tonic 


gives a new lease of life to the 
aged. It gently stimulates the wan- 
ing strength of the body by aid- 
ing digestion, giving a good appe- 

tite. bringing refreshing sleep, and 
keeps the mind bright by feeding 
the brain and soothing the nerves. 
The friend of the feeble. Agree- 
able to tale. 

YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 























TOW LE’S 


' in” Maple $ 
‘Log Cabin” Maple Syrup. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AND FULL MEASURE. 


—The Standard from Ocean to Ocean.- 













XYOWLUE'S 


\ \SG CRRA 





For Richness of Flavor no other Brand 
of Maple Syrup equals it, 
Itis ABSOLUTELY PURE and is 
used by the Leading Families, Hotels 





and Clubs in the United States.—— 
The TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO., 


Fairfax, Vt. St. Paul, Minn. 
"Send for free sample. 


Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PHP ¢- Home-Made 
RA Egg Noodles | 

7S nA- ; 

A iS and hgutn 

) Ask your 

tee Jobber for 


Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli, 


“NEA PEL” Brand, best ecuidne ever on the market. 


890 & 892 Twelfth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





| Classified Directory of Northwestern 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








Awnings. 


ST. PAUL TENT & AWNING CO., 


H.1I. WerkerT, Prop’r, Manufacturers of Tents, 
Awnings. Bags, Horse and Wagon Covers; Belt 
Chain Roller acme a specialty. 

356 Jackson s., St. Paul, Minn. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 
FRANKLIN nae WORKS, 


ufacturers 
aie _— MRELOHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATO St. Paul, Mian. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLocK, St. Paut. Works, South Park. 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Furniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office. Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


Book Cases, etc. 
639-641 JACKSON ST, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hair Goods. 


\ M. M. MITCHELL, 
Manufacturer HAIR GOODS, 
318 Wabasha St., St. Paut, Minn. 


S 


Japanese und Chinese Fancy Goods. 


JAPANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG CO. 


Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps.Gents’ Smokin 
Jackets. fine Ivory Carving, Ebony Furniture and a 
kinds of Crockery. 390 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 








Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF- WASKELL RANGE & FURNACE CO., 
Manufacturers of 

COMMANDER STEEL RANGES and FURNAOES, 

186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 
357 Rosabel St., ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Trunks, 7 raveling Bags, Etc. 


J.M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks ant 


Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








| Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Garments by Annual Contract. 


Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


Renovatorsof Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, St. PauL, MINN. 





MILWAUKEE BUTTER TUBCo 
eS a 
Mfrs. of HIGH GRADE 


ELGIN TUBS, 
Cheese Boxes, Butter and Milk Cans 


B. A. JACOBS & SON, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 








THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 








Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO, 
Manufacturers and Dealersin - 


Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 


Pigures, reg Fillet 























—-— 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. | 


FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., | 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


W.S. Fiynt, President. 
WM. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas. 


sSsT.PAUL 


White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICEs. 





| 
FAST 


TRAINS 
NORTH, 
EAST, 
SOUTH, 
WEST, 
Between 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


and 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and 
DULUTH, 
via 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES. 


JAS, C. POND. 
G.P.A., 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WORKS OF PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., A. L. PETERS, GENERAL AGENT, 291 EAST THIRD ST., 





The Crescent Creamery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger 
CHEESE. 


Oreamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 
§@” Correspondence solicited. 





All Coal Fresh Mined. 








We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
A. W. HORTON, Mgr. 
41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. Paun, MINN. 
Have a large stock of Domestic Steam 
PUM PS Pumps, manufactured by 
ERWIN HyvRAULIC MACHINERY OO., 
which we wish toclose out AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
also BOILERS to correspond with them. Send for 
catalogue and prices. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERV COMPANY, 
125 W. Water St., Milwaukee, W's. 











GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


COMMERCIAL 


Photographers 


920-922 Guaranty Building, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 
Groups, Live Stuck, Samples for 
Salesmen, etc. 


Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 
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A COPPER RIVER ANECDOTE. 

“What queer things a man will see when he hasn't 
a gun along with him,” said E. L. Harding, a man 
from the East, in the lobby of the Butler a few days 
ago. “On the same train with me when I came from 
the East was a party of fifteen men from Wisconsin, | 
who were headed for Copper River. Their leader was 
a man whom I should imagine possessed considerable 
energy, but who was the most ignorant man of what 
he was going into of any man I ever saw. 

“T asked him what he was going to Copper River for, 
and he replied that there was gold there, and he was 
going after it. When I asked himif he had ever seen 
anyone who had taken any gold out of that country, 
he replied that he hadn't, but that that didn’t cut any 
ice with him; he knew it was there, and was bound to 
have it. 

“He said the party was going in to stay three years. 
I asked him what he would doif they failed to find 
anything in the Copper River Country? He replied 
that they would ‘swing round’ to some other section 
of Alaska. 

“Well, I didn't see anything more of the party until 
the other day, when I went to Port Townsend and ran 
across the whole crowd in the hotel there. The doughty 
leader had just made outa listof what he thought 
would be necessary to last three years. | 

“It included 100 pounds of flour, seventy-five pounds 
of beans, twenty-five pounds of bacon, and so on. | 
Mark you, that fellow was trying to buy a three-years’ 


| 
| 
| 





ple who don't know any better than to get spliced.” 
The justice, however, promptly stated that he did 
not find any authority in the statutes for offering 
prayer at a wedding ceremony. However, in a few 
words he impressed the wedding party with the fact 


that if they thought it necessary to pray he could do | 


so, as he wanted his “hearers to understand that from 


his earliest childhood he had been used to addressing | 


the firmament.” 

The assemblage were evidently satisfied that the 
justice of the peace could pray if necessary, and did 
not call upon him for a specimen in that line, but 
adjourned to a wedding-supper at which good cheer 
and good spirits galore were dispensed with such 


| prodigality that no one was able to take part in the 


wedding-dance that had been promised as one of the 
features of the occasion. 
SE 
HE KNEW HIS BROTHER. 


The following good story is told by the Chicago 
Timberman. It seems that a party of Ohio lumber 
retailers were on a visit of observation at Menomonie, 
Wis., recently, and an introduction to the Menomonie 
Club followed. On the side, Wallace McPherson was 
visiting with one of the party, incidentally attempt- 
ing to interest him in some of J. P. Underwood's lum- 
ber, when the dealer remarked that he had a brother 
living over at Iron Mountain. Mac observed: 

“Here comes a man who was recently a citizen of 
Iron Mountain. He probably knows your brother. I 
will introduce you to him.” 

At the same time Mac indicated the man approach- 
ing from across the street, an attorney in good club 
standing, but somewhat celebrated for freedom and 
abandon of speech. 

“Hello!” said Mac, addressing him. “Do you know 
Mr. So-and-So, of Iron Mountain?” 

“Yes; I know the blankety-blank fool,” enthusias- 
tically replied the attorney. 





SUPPORTING HIS FAMILY. 


outfit, and actually believed that he was buying in 
princely style. But to cap the climax, the list wound 
up with twenty-five jars—not cans, mark you, but | 
jars—of canned fruit! 
“I nearly dropped dead when I heard that read off. 
I asked him what he was going to do with that, and he 
replied that it would do for Sundays. ‘But,’ he said, 
the fellows are not to be allowed to eat that stuff all 
up at once. I'm going to keep at least one jar of it till 


The silence was overpowering. Them McPherson 
broke it: “Well, then, let me introduce you to his 
brother from Ohio.” 

Then the meeting considerately broke up, and the 


| citizen from Iron Mountain was permitted to submit 


his explanations and apologies to the man from Ohio. 
which ended in a peaceable way at the cafe next door. 


We 
A CAMP RUSE. 


we make our strike, and then we will use it tocele- | 


brate on.’ 

“IT didn’t say any more. I wanted to laugh so bad 
that I had to get out of the hotel.""—Seattle( Wash.) Times 
AN ONTARIO WEDDING CEREMONY. 

The Rat Portage (Ont.) Miner tells of a little curi- 


osity in the way of a wedding ceremony which, in the | 


parlance of the day, isa “corker.” The groom wasa 
bachelor, but the bride-elect had previously embarked 
on the seaof matrimony, and both were Canadians. 
The justice of the peace who performed the ceremony 
was a bluff old American frontiersman, who had some 
idea of the solemnity of the occasion, and purposed 
doing the business in hand as well as he knew how. 
He propounded the usual questions till he came to 
the one: 

“Will you take this woman to be your lawfully 
wedded wife?" 

The groom answered,—“Well, I'll try.” 

This reply did not suit his honor, who roared out: 

“Now, see here? Say ‘I do, orl don't!’ There's no 
d—— ‘try’ about this marriage business.” 

After the knot was finally tied in a good and binding 
way, someone of the audience suggested that it would 
be a good idea to havea prayer. Another said: ‘‘There 


isn't a darned bit of use praying, except for young peo- | 


It happened recently while one of the Tacoma boys 
was in camp at Angel Island, California, says the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. The boys had a meal of beef 
that had been corned by a bath in a salt-horse barrel 
It was quite atreat. They all thought so until one 
of the party remarked: 

“A little mustard wouldn't go bad.” 

“That reminds me,” said another. “You just waita 
few minutes.” 

A quarter of an hour later he returned, and produc- 
ing a screw of paper, he said: 

“Oh, yes; here’s that mustard.”’ 

“Where did you get it?’ asked the others, in chorus. 

“Up atthe surgeon's. The sick call, you remember, 
sounded as we were talking about the mustard. It 
occurred to me that a little mustard for my lame back 
would be just the thing.” 

“But you haven't any lame back.” 

“That's all right; I've got the mustard.” 


> 





$26.00 to Boston and Return 


on certificate plan, via Nickel Plate Road, account of 
meeting of Street Railway Association of America, 
| September 6-9, 1898. For further information write 
J.Y. Calahan, 111 Adams St., Chicago. Depot, Van 
Buren Street Passenger Station, on the Loop. 
















THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


FROM A Q@000 A 


“THE GENUINE 


ES HARTSHORN} 
PROF. |. HUBERT’S 
MALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifving the Complexi n. 
Removes 4l! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. ForsaleatDruggistsor 
watjWa iontHyae sone | Prot.l, Hubert 
ote 
J ents a Cake. TOLEDO, O. 




















Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 

Oshkosh, Wis, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stoc ing we heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by réversing 
knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Rained. Sizes 6to10. Sizes 8 to 10 itored. 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. (Cot- 
ton, 10 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pare for 25 cents. Also 
Our CHILDREN’S “IRON” STOCKINGS, 20 cents 


















per pair, three pairs for 560 cents. 


Uf any further information is desired, send for Cata- 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 





@@md Hartford Bicycles 





Ho! for the Klondike! 


M.F. KENNEDY & BROS., 


Cor. Robert and Third Sts., ST. PAUL. MIWN., 


Klondike Outfitters. 


Sleeping Bags, Pack Sacks, Fleece-Lined Suits, 
Moccasins, Snow-Shoes, Skis, Toboggans. 


Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 
—+<=Kodaks, Tents, Camp Outfits. 
("Send for Catalogue. Mention Northwest Magazine. 








HYDE & H00 KERAMIO ART SCHOOL, 
j Importers of WHITE OnINA, 
and Agents for the Haut KILN. 
China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 


377 Wapasua Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO.,. 


VAT ELOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 


Dress Goods, 
Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


poe NAN- 
ti SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 
ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3, per Doz. pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15+ 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 
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‘Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., 


. | So. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and inall sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & co. , Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 





















CLAMP 3”x1%” 








Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE BaRs, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 


‘THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE co, 


PrIrrsBURG PA., U.S. A... 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE DAILY 
Wwestingh | Ro 
Pe eae BRA KES. | 


Now in use on 33,500 Locomotives and 650,000 Cars, = =«§»-_§»«»s—s—___———CCitiCdY | cn eeeeeeecerecteeeeeeeeeeererese srseseeeeseeeceeeaeeeecs 


; CHICAGO, | 


Millers, Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the | 9 205. 
































“OTTO”? ST. LOUIS, DES MOINES, ) 
\ Easy to Handle, Built for Hard OMAHA, DENVER, 
Service, Cheapest to Run. | SAS CITY 


Settee wee eeeteeeeee Se eeeeereere® 


Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H.P. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 





For Low RATES ard other information, address 
| 


| . B. CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, | 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





— 











CHICAGO VARNISH 00. [—socccccrm= | RAND, MeNALLY & 0028 


vow con, | ala Oi1C0,,| "= Ne | 


| Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 











VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. PRANELIN, PA. | PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
> Por sale everywhere. 
a GALENA OILS | RAND, MeNALLY & CO., Publiehers, 


OHICAGO and WEW YORE. 





are the standard railway lubricants of 


IRON CLAD PAINT co., the American continent. 
OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, O8IO. G ALEN A OILS 


No. 1, Rossie Red. » No.3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. . ° 








ry 
WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 


are used exclusively on nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the total railway mileage of 
the United States, Canada MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


| 

: 

and Mexico. ( 
NEW YORK 








IRONCLAD 
2 — Principal Office and Works: | 
F FRANKLIN, PA. B.3. O. 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R.R | & z¢ | 














EWALD IRON COMPANY, | = | 
TE ae i Tene. eee | 
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THE HIT OF THE SEASON. Utility Ni Q ny Bask ase Japanned and Galvanized. 


Sizes, 1 and 14 Bush. Made from Refined Smooth Steel. 
Strong, 

Water-Tight, 

Everlasting. 


Suitable for Measuring 
and Handling 


Grain, Vegetables, 
Coal, ete. 
Feeding Stock, 
Carrying Water, 
Ete., ete. 
Be sure to order at once. MANUFACTURED BY Handle patented Aug. 4. 1896 


KIECKHEFER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








§, Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 


— RACINE, W1S.— 


High Grade 
Steam Boilers. 


Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, 
Marine, Heating, or for any Service. | 


Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- 
Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything 
IN STEEL PLATE WORK. 

2" Send for new illustrated and descriptive 

CATALOGUE No. 30. 








Iwew. iWew.- 


Our New Manufacture of the Stonefeyed 
Wax Figures has defeated all Wax 
Figures made heretofore. 

The quality of our goodsis of more than ten times 
the strength of the ordinary Wax Figures. Of most 
natural as wellas artistic sounesee. and of the 
finest French designs, they willstand the heat of 
the sun or electric light as wellas cold, and need 
no care when placed in the window. 

Character Figures of all descriptions. 

A guarantee is furnished with every figure. 

All goods sent at our risk of breakage. 
2"Send for catalogue. 


The AMERICAN WAX FIGURE CO., 
Offices, 292-294 3d St , MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








THE HARVEY ¢ THREAD TR TRACK ACK BOLT, LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. | 






Mado ot Soft Steal with Threads. , 


a Ste 












‘i Writer ® 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


Seng _ price’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 








== Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 
FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co., 
NEWARK. ® BOSTON. ® CLEVELAND. ® ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. 





$5.00 Ladies’ or Men’s Shoes for 5 cents, 


Send 55 cents to Lovering, the Shoe Man, St. Paul, 
fora book of ten tickets. Sell the tickets at 5 cents 
each, which entitles the purchaser to return his ticket 
to us and buya book of ten tickets for fifty cents. 
When the ten tickets are returned to us with fifty 
cents each to buy a book, as you have done, you will 
be entitled to a pair of $ shoes, watch, or Parisian 
doll. Every day we send people shoes that cost them 
but 5 cents a pair. 


The Nickel Plate Road 
will sell tickets to Boston, Mass., and return ata fare 
| and one-third for the round-trip, on certificate plan, 
account of meeting of Street Railway Association of 
| America, September 6-9, 1898. Two through trains 
| daily, with service equal to that of any line between 
same points. You will save money by patronizing the 
Nickel Plate Road. J. Y. Calahan, 111 Adams Street, 
Chicago, will be pleased to furnish any information 
relative to dates of sale,etc. Depot, Van Buren St. 
Passenger Station, on the Loop. 


New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
— very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Excursion to Boston. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell excursion tickets 

from Chicago to Boston and return for trains of Sep- 

| tember 16th, 17th and 18th, inclusive, at rate of $19.00 

| forthe round-trip. Tickets will be valid returning 

untill September 30th, inclusive. On account of heavy 

| travel at this particular time, those desiring sleeping- 

| car accommodations should apply early to J. Y. Cala- 
| han, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 


Had Them all Chalked Up. 


| The following incident is said to have occurred ina 
| Milwaukee court-room. A German saloon-keeper was 
on trial and had been sworn. Oneof the attorneys 
began to question him: 

“Mr. S—, where is your place of business?” 

“What for you ask me such foolish dings? You 
drinks at my place more as a hundred times.” 

“That has notbing to do with the case, Mr. S—. 
State to the jury where your place of business is.” 

De shury! de shury! Oh,shiminy! Every shentle- 
man on dis jury hasashring of markson my cellar- 
| door like a rail fence.” 
| His honor here interceded in behalf of the counsel, 
| andinacalm, dignified manner requested the witness 
to state the place of his business. 

“Oh, excuse me, your honor; you drinks at my blace 
| so many times I dinks you knows fery well vere I 
keeps mine blace.” 


| 


Mothers. 


| For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
| has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothiug Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 


Don't forget the excursion to Boston over the Nickel 
Plate Road, September 16th to 18th, inclusive, good 





returning until September 30th, 1898, inclusive. 
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Your next-door neighbor may be your most distant 
friend. 





A young man with aslender salary should marry a 
girl with asmall waste. 





A spinster says she favors an Anglo-American alli- 
ance, or any other old kind. 





A young man who was fired with love, says he thinks 
it was the girl's father who acted as fireman.” 

She—*“ Did you ever have a break on your wheel ?” 

He—“Oh, yes; I broke two ribs the first day I started 
in to ride.” 


Canny Scot—“Yours is a poor country.” 
Paddy—"Well, sor, we can afford to wear breeches, 
anyhow!” 





“Humph,” growled the old clock. “I don't know 
anyone who Is harder worked than I am—twenty-four 
hours a day, yearinand yearout’’ And thenitstruck. 


EI ae 


| you hed plinty of your own, and betther, too. 





Mistress—‘‘Didn’t the ladies whocalled leave cards?” 
Bridget—"They wanted to, mum, but I towld them 
Browne—“I see that Dewey has outwitted the Ger- 
mans at Manila.” 
Towne—“Well, that beats the Dutch, doesn’t it.” 








If you tell her she stood a century well, 
She thanks you and pleased appears; 

But she'd cut you dead if you ever said 
She had lived for forty years. 





“What is that, mamma?” asked the observant young | 


calf. 
“That, my child,” answered the cow, “is my partner, 


the pump.” 





Teller—“Well, I've got something now to blow 
about.”’ 
Askins—“What is it?” 


Teller—“My new straw hat.” 





Hub—‘“Maria, is this red, white and blue ice-cream 
wholesome?” 

Wife—“I don’t know; but what if it isn’t? Aren’t 
you willing to take any risks for your country?” 





Husband (angrily, after a somewhat heated argu- 
ment with his better half)—‘Do you take me for a 
foo] ?” 

Wife (soothingly)—“No, John, I do not; but it is 
possible that I may be mistaken!”’ 


CALDER'S 


Saponaceous 


DENTINE 


‘e ag 

=. 2 traveller fhould bear 
~<in'mind that Dentine 

ican be bought ’moft any- 
where. e fLandard 
“dentifrice for half 
acentury. A 
sample on reguelt. 

Ibert L.CalderE* 
Providence,RI. 
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THE SOUL OF FRANKNESS. 


Mrs. Ketchum—“When you married me, you said that you were well off. 


Mr. Ketchum—“I was, but I didn’t know it.” 


A girl's features may be stamped on a young man’s 
heart, but it’s always her complexion that looms up 
on his coat collar. 





When little Herman first saw his twin brothers, he 
lopked at them a moment and then asked: “Mamma, 


did you send for samples? 
Bacon—“Are the flies so bad up your way?” 
Egbert—“I think not. A great many of them seem 

to go to church Sundays.” 


Gen. Blanco—‘What do you think of the Yankee 
fleet ?” 

Admiral Cervera—‘‘It's a corker.” 

“I understand that something has parted you and 
Dick. Is it anything serious?” 

“Well, yes. It's the Pacific Ocean.” 





“Whatare you writing?” inguired a member of the 
Spanish cabinet. “A cipher dispatch?” 

“Yes,” replied the ministerof finance. “I'mgiving 
the prime minister a memorandum of our assets.” 





The Judge—“And for the levity with which you have 
conducted yourself during your trial, I shall give you 
an additional fine of $10. How does that suit you?” 

The Villain—*That is what I would call extra fine.” 


Old Strouss—"Py chiminninny! 


Old Flannigan—“We kin thot same, Dutchy. Be- 
gorra, Oi'm proud Ol’m an American!” 





The real estate broker said he would guarantee that 
these lots wil) double in value in two years.” 

“What form of guarantee will he give?” 

"Well, he says if they don’t he will eat his shirt.” 


Jack Punster—“I say, wife! What in thunder are 
you putting insect powder on that clock for?” 

Wife—“Oh, just to get rid of the ticks, my dear.” 

And then'a,silvery laugh was heard, which the 
man anathematized as “The Devil!" 


Tramp—“I called ter see, lady, if I could do sum 
work for ye.” 

Blind Lady—“What can you do?” 

Tramp—"!I'm a sort ofa dentist, mum. I want ter 
advertise; so I'll put a set of teeth into a good pie fer 
nothin’.” 





Georgia—"Does that fly interest you?” 

Alphonso—“It does; it reminds me that it is fly- 
time.” 

Georgia—‘“Weil, I am quite sure that I do not under- 
stand you.” 

Alphonso—“It is fly-time, my dear, when I hear 





your father's cane come thumping along the hall.” 


Aber we kin lick | 
| each odder nation in the worlt alreaty; don't it?” 





Modern Methods, ge 

a 

04 5 34 St. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
RICKARD & GRUMAN 








CORTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 


Expert teachers in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions 
Otrculars free. 


Mention this Magazine. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MINNEAPOLIS, 


CONSERVATORY Piano, 
“Music, "Voice 


| Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 


25TzacuEers. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Catalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Dhector. 


LBERTA HOTEL, 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada, 


on the Culgary-Edmonton Route to the Yukon. 
This is the Calgary & Edmonton Railway Dining Hall. 
ll passenger trains see thirty minutes for meals. 
Price, 50 cents. Bar supplied with all kinds of liquors 
and cigars of best quality. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Proprietor 
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A WORD TO... 


Farmers and Stockmen. 


SSeS © 








If you attended the Minnesota State Fair, you undoubtedly saw 


THE MAGNIFICENT EXHIBIT 


of Grains, Grasses and all other Products of the Farms of the 


DOMINION OF CANADA, 


displayed in the Main Exposition Building in the North Wing. You saw for yourself the \VONDERFUL 
PRODUCTIVENESS of Canada’s fertile FREE LANDS, the perfection of the products grown thereon, and 
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you doubtless secured samples of the grain shown, together with maps and pamphlets which give tull information 
about WESTERN CANADA'S unequaled 


FREE HOMESTEAD LANDS. vou probabty catied atthe stock baras, too, 
and saw the fine Pure Blooded Cattle Exhibit of PREMIER THOMAS GREENWAY, 


from his Manitoba farm. If you did this, it did not take long to convince you of the SUPERIOR FITNESS 
: of \Vestern Canada for that TRINITY OF RESOURCES which underlies all FARM PROSPERIT\ 


GRAIN-GRASSES LIVE STOCK. 


If you did not see all this at the Minnesota State Fair, call upon or write to 
BENJ. DAVIES, Supt. of Canadian Government Exhibit, 
154 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minp., 





and he will place youin possession of full particulars. 
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MILWAUKEE-RICE MACHINERY CO,, 3-95 west WATER st, POWE 








Timber W heat. 


A BRAND-NEW MILL 


New Practe Fourie Mill Co, 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN 





Taylor & Hough, 
Builders of 

Dynamos, 

Motors, 

Engines, etc. 

Isolated Planta a 
specialty. 

rete: East 5th St., _ 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 








U.S.A 
HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
A Ft LINK 
Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexica 
San Jay Cuban, Prima Vera Mahovany 
W arry he largest ass tment in the Northwest. 
W hie v i t l hat y i wal write us 
} 
First Ave. & Canal S MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Giet Your 
CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 
431 CHESTNUT 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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GOODYEAR RUBBER OO., 


Minneapolis St. Paul 





Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 


following agents 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt.. 8t. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CaarmutTon, Asst. Geni. Pass. “gt. 
265 Morrison street, Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. MersHon, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City 
F. H. FoGARTY, Genl. Agt 208 8. Clark 8t., Chicago, Lil. 
r. K. Stagvever, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
oe en street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. EpGar, Genl. A 
Cor Main ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
Ww. M. Tuory, Genl. Agt .. Butte, Mont. 


R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt. “Spalding House Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwinrorD, Gen). Agt., Manitoba Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
A. TINLING, Genl. Agt #25 Pacitic Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. NADBAU,Genl. Agt., lst & Yesler Aves.,Seattie, Wash. 
F. DD. Gress, Genl. Agt., Riv. & How. Sts., Spokane, Wash. 
F.C Jackson, Asst. Gen!. Aut West Superior, Wis. 
J.G@. Born, Geni. Agt., Depot Wallace, idaho. 
OscaR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt. 5th \ Robert, St. Paul. 
G. F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis. 


F.C. HAZARD, Agent. “Ashland, Wis. 
0. F. Conran, Ticket Agt Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F.C. SaLTeR, Gen. Agt. Freieht Dept., 
310 Broadway, New York City. 
EB. H. Forester, Geni. Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


319 Broadway, New York City. 

..215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1118 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, 210 Com. Bldg. ., St. Louis, Mo. 
"82 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 

83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 

208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 


CHAS. EWALD 
T. EK. BLANCHE 
EK. M. NEWBEG!IN 
Caas. F. SEEGER 
Ww. W. SCULLY 
C. B. SEXTON 
A. H. CArreE 
W. E. BBLCHER 
C. HERMAN. 
C 


J 

L. C. WALTERS 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. MERRILIES 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
CHas. T. NOONAN 877 Broadway, a, Wis. 
J. O. DALSZSBLL, General (ttice . Paul, Minn. 
F.M. FAIRBANK 19 Nicolet Block, icineapolia Minn. 
H. K. Cog, 5th & Robert Sts .. 8t. Paul, Minn. 
J. V. CRE'GHTON ‘ Portiand. Ore. 
C. E. LANG, Manitoba Hotel Winnipeg, Man. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
47 8 Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
128 St. Peter street, Montreal, Canada. 
215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1118 Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. WHITAKER. 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. Nos Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gao. W. Jongs, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa. 
J.J. Farry...32 Carew Bidg., bth and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
». C. MORDOUGH 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. LamMON 208 South Clark street. Chicago. Ill. 
Guo. W. MoCasxker &3 York street, Toronto. Ont. 
Gro. D. Roaurs 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
, MES 6 a <.cncdeeénodenss siuesecusdeens Portiand, Ore. 
TE, Ee. TRAGGMMcc is noe cacccanececccecs scenes Portland, Ore. 


j. Mt. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Gonl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


H W. Sweet 

J H. Roogrra, Jr 
THOs. HENRY 
Ww. G. MASON 
Ep. C. SCHOEN 
Jxo. E. TURNER 








XXX BOLSTER SPRING, 


Manufactured ! 


Belle City Bolster Spring Co. 


RACINE, WIs. 
Ew Write for Catalogue 





Ask your Grocer for t 
CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, 


Ana the newest invention, 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases. 
Manufactured by . SENDERHAUF & COQ., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for sample and testimonials 


Link-Belt Machinery Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 











| Pioneer Press Building, - 
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ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. ) Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 
SPEOIALTING:) Artistic Floral Work. 








CATALOGUE. 


Guns, Rifles, Ammunition and General Sporting Good 
We make a specialty of 
Hand-Loaded Shells and Gun Repairing. 
Write for catalogu JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO., 
272 West Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








THE VILTER MPG. co., 
888 Clinton St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A, 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


ap) oe — 
' Chimes and Peals 


of the best and purest 
Genuine Bell Metal. 
We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, sey “> ing, with- 
out hangings, 22.555 lbs.—the largest in the Northwest; 
chime of five bells for St. John s University, weighing 
about 27,000 lbs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime and 
was nel t her turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7- 








Established 1873. 30 years ex perience. 
H.M. TAUBERT, 


a 
\ Practical Fur Dresser, Tanner & Dyer. 
, } All kinds of fur dressed in first-class 
order. Cowhide, kip, horse and calf- 
skins a specialty. Fine furs given the 
most careful attention. All work 
guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C8., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHICAGO 
Blue Printing. Black Printing. Blue on White, Our Specialty 
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, DIE STO 


HW. ULS.A. 


Charles H . Bes!y & Co. ,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicags 


CHAS. H. FP. SMITH & CO., 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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